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placed. in the hands of our soldiers 
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LIFE DEVELOPMENT BOOKS Ly BOOKS WITH a ASSOCIATION PRESS 
PURPOSE 


Everyday Life, Christian Education, Al Publication Department, International a 
Physical Education, and Bible Committee of the Young Men’s 
Study Literature : Christian Associations 


A NEW FOSDICK BOOK 


| = Just Published 


“The Meaning 
of Faith” 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK—An “Everyday Life” Book 
Thin Paper, Art Leather Cloth, Round Corners, Pocket Size 
328 Pages—Price $1.00 
THIS is the book that Fosdick has been working 


on for years, and turned aside from long enough 
to write "The Challenge of the Present Crisis." 


THE author’s purpose in these twelve studies is to clear away the misapprehensions 
involved in the commonly accepted theories of faith, to indicate the relationship of faith 
to other aspects of life, to face frankly the serious question of suffering as an obstacle of 
faith, and to expound the vital significance of faith in Jesus Christ. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE — 
PRESENT CRISIS _| 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
Boards, 50c 
IN THIS FEARLESS analysis of the value of force and its limitations, the place of 


militarism in a Christian civilization, and other fundamental elements in the present 
situation which constitute a challenge to Christian churches and individuals, the author 
proves afresh his power to interpret the current thoughts of men and to guide them to 
higher levels. "FOSDICK’S ‘The Challenge of the Present Crisis’ seems to me the ~ 
clearest, finest statement of our best Christian thought on the war that I know. He has 
done a great service in preparing it, and you, in publishing it."—OZORA S, DAVIS. 


Buy through your Book Store or from us. Send for ‘‘Books with Purpose’? catalog. 


124 East 2enstreet ASSOCIATION PRESS new vorx ny. 
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For S. S. Teachers 
With the most accurate, up-to-date 
and comprehensive helps, arranged in 
one alphabetical order like a dictionary. 
From $1.65 up. 


For Children 


With beautiful illustrations, black and _ 


colored, and a number of styles with 


Just Off The Press 
Siren. AYMN 


PIRITUAL SONG 


A New Song Book For 
All Departments of Church Work 


eorteins cata A Choicest Ccllec- 
i ee eae U tion ever com- 
never before T Tap mans 
Peet a A ish Eats 
the best only of re) g . 
the old Standard R ~ bosk that 
Church Hymns. S will live. 


specially selected helps. From 70c up. 


For Older Folks 


With extra large, clear. type, some 
printed on “Oxford India Paper "— 
easy to read, easy to hold. From 


$1.50 up. 
Aft all Booksellers, Send for catalogue 


298 Hymns , 

12 Pages of Responsive Readings 
Board $35.00 per hundred et 
Cloth 45.00 ss * Prepaid 

Examine This Splendid Collection 


It’s just the book you will want. 
Sample copy, board 25c, cloth 35c 


THE BIGLOW AND MAIN CO. 
New York Chicago 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32nd Street, - - = - - New York 


| Recaptured Jerusalem 


The recent capture of Jerusalem by British troops sent a thrill through 
all the Christian world. To many an absorbed audience the romantic 
story was retold—and given fresh value and interest by means of the 


Current events, Biblical scenes, pictures ane 
for various entertainments, projected from lan- by 
tern slides or from prints, postcards, etc.—al- Bau sch om 
most without limit 5 lo 
(Y is the field of the 

Balopticon. And BALO PTi CON 

anyonecanoperate THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON | 

it—its gas-filled Mazda lamp is safe and simple. Various models: § 
for slides, $31.50 up; for opaque objects, $42 up; for both, $55 up. ff 


If your church is not equipped, let us send you a special de- 
scriptive booklet, ‘‘The Balopticon in Church Work.” 
You'll find it interesting. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
529 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Photographic and Ophthalmic 
Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Lanterns, Stereo-Prism Binoc- 
ulars and other High-Grade Optical Products 
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*“Study to show thyself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
theword of truth.”’ 2 Timothy 2:15 


Correspondence 
Bible Study 


This year The Moody Bible Institute offers eight strong 
courses for systematic Bible study by correspondence. 
For all unable to attend a Bible Institute correspond- § 
ence study is a practical, efficient and economical 
1zethod of securing a deeper, clearer knowledge of 
the Bible. Our courses are thoroughly tested and 
popular. We have a course for everyone, young or jj 
old, beginner, student or instructor. 


The Moody Bible (nstitute 


has a fully equipped department, exclusively devoted to teach- jf 
ing by correspondence. You will be instructed by competent 

| practical Christian teachers. Over 5000 students In ali 
parts of the world last year studied one or more of our 
courses. Now is the time to write for further particulars, 


Our courses will satisfy your needs. 


The Moody Bible {nstitute 
153 Institute Place. Oert. T-8 Chicago, It!. 
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| EASTER IS EARLY 


(March 31st) 
Services 


LIFE IMMORTAL by C. Harold Lowden 


AT EASTERTIDE by various composers 
6c. each, 65c. the dozen. $5.00 the hundred. 


Song Story 


ARISCUS, A FRIEND of the NAZARENE 
15c. each, $1.50 the dozen 


Elementary Song Folders 


EASTER SONGS FOR BEGINNERS 


EASTER SONGS FOR PRIMARY CHIL- 
DREN 


5c. each, 50c. the dozen; 50 or more 24c. each 
Choir Cantata 


EVERLASTING LIFE 
50c. each, $5.00 the dozen, less 25% 


Octavo Anthems 


212-217-218-220-221-232-237-238-243-233 
etc., and every one a gem 


HL 


We send anything ‘‘onapproval,” and in addition 
to the fine things we publish, we can supply any- 
thing published by others and at the same rate. 


THE HEIDELBERG PRESS 
15th and Race Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Underwood & Underwood | 
LANTERN SLIDE LECTURE DEPARTMENT 


ML CU 


NOTICE TO OUR PATRONS 


Our up-to-the-minute lantern slide lecture of the 
GREAT WORLD WAR—the most stupendous strug- 
gle in all the world’s history—comprising many won- 
derfully colored slides—made from actual, thrilling, 
photographic scenes from the far-flung battle-line— 
is now ready. 

This lecture covers the War’s activities in France, 
Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, Turkey, Egypt, Greece, 
Switzerland, Portugal, Rumania, Servia, America, 


England, Italy and Russia. : 
There are 105 slides in this unusual set, which we — 
rent at $6.30. ES 

Prompt bookings will be necessary. 2 
Other Sets in Preparation: i 

= 

Our French Allies, or Devastated France. : 
Belgium’s Pathetic Story. z 
Our English Cousins in the War. : 
Russia, The Land of Turmoil and Rebellion. : 
Italy at War. i 
American at War on Land and Sea. 3 


Title lists may be supplied in advance. 


We have shipping agencies in Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Washington, D. C., and Kansas City, Mo. 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
417 Fifth Avenue, Dept. G., Cor. 38th St., New York 
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“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’ 


Pictures add 


real, live interest to your sermons, enter- 
tainments, community organizing; in fact, 
every phase of pastoral activity— 
—especially when projected by a 
McIntosh Honest Lantern and Slides 


The superior optical system and newly 
adapted Argon-Nitro Mazda lamp attain in 
McIntosh Honest Lanterns the utmost in 


optical and mechanical refinement. 
terns $25.00 up. 


100,000 slides for sale or rent, 
Write for Catalogs. 


MeINTOSH g335n%7"°" 


415-30 Atlas Block 


Lan- 


Chicago 
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Will You Be the Key 
To Unlock this Opportunity ? 


You want to do whatever you can to help our American soldiers and sailors. 

No matter what you are already doing, The Pocket Testament League sug- 
gests a work that you can readily carry on with your other activities. 

And the suggestion is one that opens up a wonderful evangelistic opportu- 
nity for you and your school among the officers and men in our Army and Navy. 

The Pocket Testament League has a field staff now traveling from camp to 
camp, holding meetings under an itinerary prepared by the Y. M.C. A., and 
putting Testaments directly into the hands of soldiers and sailors who agree 
to carry the little book wherever they go, and to read a chapter a day. 

This field staff not only does continual personal work among officers and 
men, but it establishes centers for the same kind of work to be carried on 
after the staff leaves the camp. 

You can share definitely in this work—and your part in it is absolutely 
necessary to the success of the work—in the following ways: 


1. Send for literature telling the story of The Pocket Testament League. 
2. Secure a presentation of the plan before your Sunday School. 


3. Arrange to have your Sunday School supply at least one company (250 
men) with the League Testaments at 30 cents for each Testament, or $75 for 
acompany. (The vetazl price of these Testaments is 40 cents.) Many schools 
are doing this now, and there isn’t a moment to lose, for the boys are going 
to France much more rapidly than you may suppose. 


4. Persuade other schools in your neighborhood to adopt this same plan. 
5. Get strong Adult Bible Classes each to take a company, or more. 


The Pocket Testament League intends to give out in this way at least a 
million Testaments to a million soldiers and sailors as the months pass, and 
it confidently relies upon the support of American Sunday Schools. Such men 
as President Wilson, Secretary Daniels, Speaker Clark of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Senator Borah, and many others in public life have lately become 
members of The Pocket Testament League. 

In a telegram just received the news comes that in 28 meetings already 
held in the southwestern camps alone, 3,816 soldiers joined the League, and 
of these 1125 accepted Christ. 

Will you be the key to unlock for your school this marvelous opportunity 
for service? 

Please call together as quickly as you can the workers of your school and 
lay the plan before them. In writing for information or in sending funds 
for the work, please address 


Business Men’s War Council of the Pocket Testament League, 
J. Lewis Twaddell, Treasurer, 1323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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For Reports to the national war 
Armenia work council of the Y. M. C. A. 

showed that more than two 
million individuals contributed to the big 


war fund of $50,000,000. An analysis of 


the reports shows that while the con- 
tributions from huge corporations were 
a striking feature of the campaign, liter- 
ally millions of dollars came from small 
contributors in every part of the United 
States. The estimate is that three out of 
every four of all the little towns in the 
country made contributions. In New 
England virtually every community of 
five hundred population and over took 
part in the campaign. 

Now, if only this generous provision 
for the comfort of our own might be 
supplemented by a concerted movement 
to keep alive and to provide with the 
barest necessities those who, as Chris- 
tians, are also our own—the Armenian 
widows and orphans. One who is on 
the ground says of these victims of the 
Germano-Turks: “It is one constant 
stream of ragged, forlorn women with 
drawn faces, begging with tears and even 
demanding work. Commissioners ex- 


“amining the situation report the most 


abject suffering they have ever seen. 
There is no hope save from America.” 
A little from all of us once:’each month 
will be enough. How can we withhold 
it and look Christ straight in the face? 


If there are those who ques- 
tion the value of evangelistic 
work among the’ Italians in 
the United States, let them ponder this 
statement which we notice in the Watch- 
man of November 8. The semiannual 
meeting of the Boston Baptist Bethel is 
described: “Special music by a chorus of 
Italian children gave much pleasure.” 
Then it goes on: “Fifty-six fine sons of 
Italy have gone to the front or enlisted 
under the Stars and Stripes.” Can any 
simon-pure American church show a bet- 
ter record of Christian patriotism? 


American 
Notes. 


FEBRUARY, 1918 


NO. 2 


The First Baptist Church of Dallas, 
Texas, continues to uphold its record for 
generous ‘giving. During the past year 
its total contribution for all purposes 
was $118,610, of which nearly $100,000 
was for outside purposes, missions, 
Christian education, etc. 


As we have previously reported, Que- 
bec has voted out its saloons and the 
Roman clergy have led in the movement. 
To this event now comes an interesting 
sequel. A newspaper unfriendly to pro- 
hibition has accused the clergy of using 
undue influence and charges them with 
intimidating instead of convincing the 
voters into prohibition. A high dignitary 
of the Church is said to have described 
the adversaries of prohibition as “the 
damned in revolt.” On this ground, 
Judge Langelier has announced that the 
validity of the election will be con- 
sidered by the courts. In view of the 
fact that the French Canadians in many 
ways are showing an independence of 
the ecclesiastical power, it is unlikely 
that they were really dragooned into 
voting dry. The attitude of the clergy 
probably coincided with the real convic- 
tions of the laity. 

It is the custom for French Canadian 
converts to make public renunciation 
when leaving Rome. L’Aurore prints 
the following typical statement: 


Lac Long, Temiscouata, Quebec, 
October 21, 1917. 


I, the undersigned, J. B. Chouinard, 
farmer, after having been long and care- 
fully instructed in religious truth in the 
Old and New Testaments; and after hav- 
ing compared the teachings of our Lord 
Jesus Christ with those of the Roman 
Catholic Church, declare publicly that 
not being longer able to agree with the 
alterations made by this Church, I to- 
day leave it for good, fully determined 
to follow only the sound doctrine of the 
Gospel. For this reason I attach myself 
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to the French Baptist Church of Lac 
Long. I also call upon my French 
Catholic friends who read these lines to 
sound the Scriptures and to have no 
other Shepherd than Jesus. 


J. B. CHOUINARD. 
In presence of the Congregation. 


On Sunday, the 19th of August, last, 
following a military parade and sacred 
concert, a regular scheduled game of 
baseball was played on the polo grounds, 
New York, by two leagues. All who 
paid to attend the concert were en- 
titled by terms printed on their tickets 
to remain for the game. This was wit- 
nessed by 30,000 people. On the ticket 
was printed, ‘Received from bearer 
seventy-five cents as a contribution to 
the fund for the benefit of the 69th regi- 
ment (Irish Catholic) troops to be sent 
to France and for their dependents. The 
holder is entitled to a seat in the Stadium 
for the sacred concert. Keep your seats. 
If the weather is such that a ball game 
can be played, at the conclusion of this 
sacred concert the Cincinnati Reds will 
play the Giants, instead of the Cubs. 


This ticket is good on Sunday, August , 


19, and no other day.” The enterprise 
was engineered by the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick. The New York Sabbath 
Committee brought up similar palpable 
violations of law on the previous May 
before City Magistrate Francis Xavier 
McQuade who dismissed them all, re- 
marking, “We cannot in my opinion have 
too many baseball games on Sunday.” 
When the August case came up, the mo- 
tion to dismiss by counsel for defendant 
was granted by the same Judge Mc- 
Quade. McQuade’s opinion, however, 
was overruled by the higher courts. Jus- 
tice Edwards rebuked the lawbreakers, 
fittingly remarking that “It is essential 
that the definite standard of established 
law remain in utmost integrity. It is a 
part of patriotism to render a scrupulous 
obedience to the law of the land.” 


Correction: Mr. W. H. Ziegler of the 
Army Y. M. C. A. informs us that Gen- 
eral Pershing is a communicant of the 
Episcopal Church and not a Presbyte- 
rian, as stated in the December issue. 


The Night The Night Church on Con- 
Church in gress Street, Chicago, labors 
Chicago. when others are resting in 


sleep—preaching the Gospel 
and warning men against sin and its con- 
sequences. The Rev. Ernest A. Bell is 
the pastor and has as his assistants the 
Rey. Myron E. Adams, formerly pastor 
of the First Baptist Church of Chicago, 
two deaconesses and a converted actress, 
Miss Florence Whittaker, who deals en- 
tirely with theatrical people. The church 
distributes Scriptures in more than sixty 
languages. It gives scientific instruction 
to young men on the tragic consequences 
of immoral conduct, securing medical 
care when necessary. For ten years the 
mission battled to overthrow the vice 
districts and the white slave traffic in 
Chicago. With the Illinois Vigilance 
Association it pioneered the Illinois In- 
junction and Abatement Law and at 
present is antagonizing indecent thea- 
ters. Another of its peculiar activities 
is its conflict with organized infidelity, 
which maintains a constant propaganda 
beneath the windows of the Night 
Church. It is to this extent a Christian 
Evidence Society. 

Meetings are held every night on the 
street near the hall. The services begin 
at eight or nine and continue until the 
streets are deserted at twelve or one. 
If the weather is unpropitious the meet- 
ings are adjourned to a hall upstairs. 
Coffee and rolls are served every night. 
The workers go into the shops and 
offices where night shifts are working 
and use the lunch hour for friendly calls. 
The Roman Church has long ministered 
to its night workers with a 2 a.m. mass. 
The Night Church seeks to parallel this 
ministry by its services to Protestants. 
Its deaconesses have been especially 
successful in serving women prisoners 
both during their incarceration and sub- 
sequently. 


A Teaching Under this caption the 
Ministry. Rey. J. Ee Hablistons sof 
Dana, Iowa, publishes in 


the Biblical World a plea for more Bibli- 
cal instruction of flocks by their pastors. 
In this work he himself has been singu- 
larly successful. As a consequence of 
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his own experience he feels able to assert 
that “the most practical service many a 
minister could render his people would 
be to set himself seriously to teaching 
them the Scriptures. In preparation for 
a series of evangelistic meetings in a 
small town church in the Middle West 
he determined that something was more 
necessary than sentimental appeals to 
the church for “consecration.” So he 
supplied his people with Bibles and an- 
nounced that they were to put in a few 
evenings of solid work studying an Epis- 
tle—in this case First Thessalonians. 


“After six of the greatest nights that 
church had ever had there was one solid 
result. In the church a group, the work- 
ing group, had discovered, not cértain 
truths detached from the Bible, but the 
Bible itself. The effect of such a dis- 
covery upon a dull, disheartened church 
is indescribable. It was practically a new 
birth, I have seen this repeated on other 
fields and I confess I can think of no 
other figure really to describe it. 

“We followed this first book study 
with the same sort of work on Galatians 
and after a brief interval came the big 
test: I gave to practically the same 
group their first assignment in Romans. 
For four months a little over 40 per cent 
of the church and a good many who 
were not of any church, spent one night 
a week with that Epistle. When the mid- 
week service becomes the topic of con- 
versation in a church circle something 
has happened to the church. And when 
the man who is supposed by the whole 
town to be the most active exponent 
of irreligion greets you in the postoffice 
with ‘What are you doing at that prayer 
meeting of yours that everyone is talk- 
ing about?’ this judgment is confirmed. 

“In successive pastorates the writer 
has pursued this policy, not as an expe- 
dient to provoke a passing interest, but 
as a large factor in his permanent pro- 
gramme. It is the one phase of his work 
concerning which he entertains the least 
misgivings.” 

Mr. Habliston says truly that “In many 
a church the greater portion of the mem- 
bership are incapable of studying the 
Bible and almost incapable of reading it 
intelligently, except for a few already 
familiar devotional passages and the 
easier narrative sections.” He thinks it 
a part of the minister’s true function to 
show his people how to use their Bibles. 
“To give even 30 per cent of his church 
an intelligent hold upon the great things 
of the Bible would, in many a case, mean 


the transformation of the entire church 
and might well prove, for the minister 
himself, the greatest achievement of his 
ministry.” 


New Light Dr. 
on, the Passion 
of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


E. S. Buchanan 
reproduces in the Biblio- 
theca Sacra more of the 
remarkable variants of 
Scripture texts which he 
has discovered in the Huntington Pal- 
impsest. This great find he declares 
illuminates the Gospel story with new 
facts. The Gospel picture is not further 
defaced; it is restored. In John xii. 5, 
Eastern texts tell us that Judas asked, 
“Why was not this ointment sold for 
three hundred pence, and given to the 
poor?” But the Huntington Palimpsest 
reads: “Why was not this ointment sold 
to the Scribes and Pharisees?” The 
traitor Judas was bound to the service 
of his real masters and grudged, there- 
fore, that the ointment should have been 
give Jesus Christ. 

In John xiii. 6, Eastern texts read, 
“Then cometh he to Simon Peter: and 
Peter saith unto him, Lord, dost thou 
wash my feet?” 

But the Western text of this Spanish 
MS. reads, “The Lord Jesus was wash- 
ing the feet of Simon Iscariot. Simon 
Peter saith; Lord, Thou wilt not wash 
his feet?” “The magnificent pathos and 
beauty of this sublime act of his Saviour 
towards Judas,” says Dr. Buchanan, “has 
been expunged and Simon Peter sub- 
stituted for Simon Iscariot that the pri- 
macy of St. Peter over the other apostles 
might be asserted even in the order in 
which the Lord Jesus washed His disci- 
ples’ feet.” 

The Codex MHuntingtonianus reads, 
“Father forgive them, because they are 
the slaves of evil spirits which hate the 
spirit of the Son of man.” Dr. Buchanan 
finds a parallel to this reading in the 
third book of Ireneus “Against Here- 
sies.” “Because they were under a tyr- 
anny He prayed the Father to pardon 
those who crucified Him.” 

The passage Luke xxii. 48-51 reads as 
follows in the new Codex, “And the 
Lord said: Simon, thou art betraying the 
Son of man with a kiss. 
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“When they who were with the Lord 
Jesus heard this they said, Lord, shall 
we smite him with a sword? 

“Then Simon Peter, having a sword, 
drew it and smote Simon Iscariot and 
cut off his ear. 

“And the Lord Jesus said, Forgive 
him, for he serveth evil spirits which 
hate the spirit of the Son of man. And 
He healed Simon Iscariot.” 

“Tt was thus the traitor Judas that 
the impetuous St. Peter struck at in his 
indignation. It was Judas whom the 
Lord Jesus ‘loved to the end’ and whose 
ear the Lord Jesus restored.” 

In John xv. 25 there is a highly in- 
structive variant between the Eastern 
and Western Texts. The Eastern Texts 
all read, “That the word might be ful- 
filled that is written in their law, They 
hated me without a cause.” The new 
Western witness reads, “That the saying 
of the prophet Isaiah might be fulfilled, 
They hated the Holy Spirit without a 
caise:- 

“Here is the difference,” comments Dr. 
Buchanan, “between East and West. 
The Eastern Text would save man by 
law; the Western Text would save man 
by the love of the Holy Spirit. Hence 
the Holy Spirit was suppressed and the 
Jewish law substituted. The word of 
God was made void of all meaning in 
order to establish legalism and Jewish 
traditionalism.” 


The New Jewish This is now com- 


Translation of the plete and is being 
Old Testament sold by the Jewish 
into English. Publication Society. 


It represents the acu- 
men and knowledge of the best scholar- 
ship of American Jewry. It is also, ac- 
cording to the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, 
“a monument of Jewish unbelief which 
continues down to the very end of 
Israel’s dispersion and of which the Jew- 
ish people will soon be ashamed after 
they have come to see Him whom they 
now cast out of His own Word.” 

In Psalm ii. 12 the passage, “Kiss the 
Son lest he be angry,” etc., is rendered, 
“Do homage in purity lest he be angry 
and ye perish in the way.” The words 
of Psalm xxii. 16, “they pierced my 


hands and my feet” become “like a lion 
they are at my hands and my feet.” Mr. 
Chalmers explains that there is indeed 
a variant reading here, but that the best 
scholarship is agreed that the transla- 
tion “like a lion’ does not make good 
sense. In Isaiah vii. 14, the new ver- 
sion changes “a virgin” to “the young 
woman.” The Messianic names in Isaiah 
ix.-xv. are simply transliterated “And his 
name is called Pele-joez-el-gibbor—Abi- 
ad-sar-shalom.”’ A footnote applies the 
titles of the Messiah to God. “They 
shall look upon me whom they have 
pierced” of Zechariah is translated: 
“They shall look unto me because they 
have.thrust him through.” Then a foot- 
note gives, “That is, the nations. See 
verse 9.” This refers to the thrusting 
through of the nations that come against 
Jerusalem. “Seldom,” says Mr. Chal- 
mers, “have Jewish obstinacy and unbe- 
lief struggled so hopelessly as here to 
avoid the truth of the Scriptures.” 


Anti-Christian The Rev. Abraham 
Pogroms in Silverstein of the New 
Rochester, N. Y. Covenant Mission, No. 

2, has had to undergo 
serious riotings in Rochester. Every 
Thursday night he holds meetings for 
Jews in a mission hall. Hundreds of 
Jews gather in front of the mission long 
before the advertised hour and after the 
hall is open all seats are soon taken. 
Hundreds throng the street outside and 
all goes well until the name of Christ is 
mentioned. Then a howl goes up from 
a well-organized opposition which has 
been promoted by the rabbis of the seven 
neighboring synagogues. The noise in- 
side is taken up by the mob outside and 
missiles begin to rain against the sides 
of the buildings and the glass. What fol- 
lows is told in Mr. Silverstein’s words: 
“After an hour of this tumult the captain 
of police asked me if I did not want to 
go home. Eight officers surrounded me, 
which was indeed necessary as the mob 
threatened violence and murder. A large 
screaming crowd preceded us and an- 
other followed. A group of men with 
rocks awaited me at the transfer point. 
Others followed threatening ‘to get me.’” 
Mr. Silverstein finally escaped by dodg- 
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ing into a picture show. Many Roches- 
ter Jews protested against this disgrace- 
ful conduct of their coreligionists and 
the Rochester District Conference com- 
prising sixty-eight churches, passed a 
resolution demanding of the mayor full 
protection of the persecuted missioner. 
When the pogrom was over it was found 
that eleven plate glass windows had been 
smashed, four others cracked, two fences 
broken down, the mission sign destroyed, 
a gutter pipe stolen, eight chairs de- 
molished and hundreds of Gospels, etc., 
torn up. 

These Russian Jewish rioters believe 
that Christians have a cross burned on 
the left arm: that they receive $100 for 
each adult baptized and $50 for each 
child: that they wear in concealed form 
a golden cross with Christ crucified on 
it. They believe that the missionaries 
preach against the Jews and incite Chris- 
tians to hate them and that it was Christ 
Himself Who commanded that Chris- 
tians hate and kill the Jews wherever 
found. 

Mr. Silverstein, however, has not been 
disconcerted by this barbarous treat- 
ment. Shortly after, he attended the 
Synagogue where most of his persecu- 
tors belong. The rabbi not knowing 
that he was in the congregation de- 
nounced “that disciple of Jesus who 
comes into our midst to pluck from us 
those who are willing to deny their 
faith for two or three hundred dollars.” 
Many of the worshipers, however, came 
up to him wishing him a happy New 
Year, “which greeting I returned most 
heartily. They asked me what I was 
doing in the Synagogue and I replied 
that I came to hear the great ‘roof’ (rabbi) 
and that I still maintained that I was 
a true Jew. No one touched me and I 
was asked by one of the Jews, a well- 
known clothier, Mr. Goldstein, to go to 
his house and eat Leikach and Bromphen 
(a Jewish dish) which I did. I made a 


host of friends and expect to attend an- 


other Synagogue to-day.” 


An Apostle What the Jew is and is to 
to Latin be as missionary of the Cross 
Americans. when Israel returns to God 


comes out in notices of the 


recent revival meetings in Porto Rico. 
These were led by Sefior A. B. De Roos, a 
converted Jew, who has been evangelizing 
in Mexico and Central America with great 
power. A writer in the Puerto Rico Evan- 
gelico declares that his three months’ minis- 
try has been the most powerful and effec- 
tive in the history of missionary work on 
the island. He declares Mr. De Roos to be 
a great benediction which the Lord has 
given to Latin America. Saxon America 
has various evangelists of note, Latin Amer- 
ica, this one. He is the most powerful spir- 
itual personality which we have had here. 
His preaching, simple, penetrating, satu- 
rated with power from on high, denouncing 
sin with somber severity and fighting it 
furiously with the Sword of the Spirit, 
vivifies passages and persons from the Bible 
in such a way as to make them of the 
present day. He travels without choir, 
without organization, without advertising, 
trusting only in the power of the Cross, in 
the work of the Holy Spirit and in the 
cooperation which the churches may be able 
to give him. In the cities of Carolina, Rio 
Piedras, Ponce, Playa de Ponce, Yauco, 
Manati, Ciales, Barceloneta, Trujillo, etc., 
there were over 300 professions of faith, 
among them a considerable number of pro- 
fessors in the public schools. 


The Conference of 
Evangelical Churchmen 
in Cheltenham, England, 
drew up the statement which follows, as a 
basis for action in the direction of church 
unity. It is the first among the many pro- 
posals for a rapprochement which have 
come from the Episcopal Church that has 
an element of promise in it so far as the 
non-Episcopal Protestant churches are con- 
ceded. The conclusions were as follows: 

That all proposals for closer union with 
Nonconformists should premise that they 
are members of the Church of Christ 
equally with ourselves and such proposals 
should not aim at absorption but at com- 
bined action. 

That those ministers of the orthodox 
Nonconformist churches who have been 
called and ordained by duly constituted 
authority within those churches exercise 
ministries which are undoubtedly minis- 
tries of grace equally with our own. 


The Cheltenham 
“Findings.” 
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That no proposals for reunion which 
would involve the reordination of minis- 
ters would be welcome or practicable. 

That the Sacraments are rightly and duly 
administered by such brethren. 

That the action of those clergy is to be 
supported who have accepted invitations to 
preach in Nonconformist places of wor- 
ship or have united with Nonconformist 
ministers in evangelistic and devotional ef- 
forts on common ground. 

That legal barriers which prevent the 
parochial clergy from inviting recognized 
ministers of Nonconformist churches to 
preach in parish churches should be re- 
moved. 

That the goal to be aimed at is some 

form of federation rather than anything 
like organic reunion. 
Maranatha. A group of English Chris- 
tian leaders have “under a 
profound impression of the momentous 
nature. of the present crisis” issued a call 
for a conference on the subject. Among 
the signers are G. Campbell Morgan, A. C. 
Dixon, W. Fuller Gooch, J. Stuart Holden, 
H. W. Webb-Peploe, F. S. Webster, Dins- 
dale T. Young, Alfred Bird, J. S. Harrison 
and F. B. Meyer. They ground their ap- 
peal on the following statement: 

1. That the present crisis points towards 
the close of the times of the Gentiles. 

2. That the Revelation of our Lord may 


be expected at any moment when He will 
be manifested as evidently as to His dis- 
ciples on the evening of His Resurrection. 

3. That the completed Church will be 
translated to be forever with the Lord. 

4, That Israel will be restored to his 
own land in unbelief and be afterwards 
converted by the appearance of Christ on 
its behalf. 


5. That all human schemes of recon- 


struction must be subsidiary to the Second 
Coming of our Lord, because all nations 
will then be subject to His rule. 

6. That under the reign of Christ there 
will be a further great effusion of the Holy 
Spirit upon all flesh. 

7. That the truths embodied in this state- 
ment are of the utmost practical value in 
determining Christian character and action 
with reference to the pressing problems of 
the hour. d 


Yale in 
China. 


In the old days the province of 
Hunan was famous for its violent 
and unreasoning hostility to the 
foreigner. To-day, the government of the 
province makes regular semiannual pay- 
ments of twenty-five thousand dollars 
to the educational work of the Chi- 
nese Yale at Changsha, having begun the 
practice in 1914; and where absurd 


stories of the foreigners’ medicinal use of 
Chinese eyes once passed from lip to lip, 
now we hear of the Provincial Governor 


LABORATORY BUILDING—YALE IN CHINA. 
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Dr. S. J. SHEN. 


visiting the dissecting rooms of the Yale 
medical school and expressing his great 
satisfaction at the progress in scientific 
medical study made possible by the use of 
dissection material. Ten Chinese gentle- 
men of the mandarinate and gentry and 
ten Americans (Yali teachers, Changsha 
missionaries and foreign business men) 
meet about a table and administer the af- 
fairs of the Hospital and Medical Society. 
The splendid body of men and women New 
Haven has sent out—speaking the lan- 
guage, mingling socially with the 300,000 
people of the city—have won their confi- 
dence. All Hunan province with its 22,000,- 
000 is interested in what these foreigners 
are doing. At present Yale has nine highly 
trained medical men on the ground. 

The forestry department of Yali has set 
out 170 trees on the campus, distributed 
700 trees from the Yali nursery to five 
schools with directions for planting and 
care, distributed 1000 circulars on Arbor 
Day and its significance, organized a For- 
estry Association among the gentry of 
Hunan, etc. 

The University has established a Hunan 
Christian Education Association, the aim 
of which is to raise the standards of the 
mission schools in the province and to aid 
them in every way possible. The Y. M. 
C. A. of the college is planning to carry in- 
to effect its long-cherished purpose of hav- 
ing a school for the poor children of the vil- 
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lage below the college. They are to take 
thirty students and there are to be no fees. 
At Christmas time the assistant superin- 
tendent of the Nurses School, Mr. Sung, 
dramatized the Prodigal Son and a very 
typical Chinese presentation was given by 
the nurses on two evenings. The women’s 
school was entertained by a hygienic play 
written and presented by the medical school 
boys, followed by carols in which the nurses 
had been trained. 


The Association in 
Republican Russia. 


As might have been 
foreseen the activities 
of the Y. M. C. A. in 
the prison camps of Siberia and elsewhere 
have opened the way to almost unparalleled 
opportunities among Russians. Even be- 
fore the revolution broke out beginnings of 
work had been made among the Russian 
troops, notably at Tashkent in Turkestan. 
This was so successful that soon there were 
Association barracks in six different camps 
in Turkestan. Mr. Hugh Moran tells of 
this in Association Men. Any Russian 
soldier who signed up for an educational 
class had to attend regularly as a matter 
of military duty just as he attended mili- 
tary drills. The reaction on discipline was 
notable and recognized by the Russian au- 
thorities. Immediately after the revolu- 
tion secretaries doing prison relief work 
throughout Russia and Siberia began an 
independent work for soldiers, army Asso- 
ciations being started all along the line 
across Europe and Asia from salt water to 
salt water. In August, nineteen orders 
were issued by the Russian general staff 
establishing the work on an official basis. 

In July, Jerome Davis went to Moscow, 
“his equipment consisting of a moving pic- 
ture machine and unbounded optimism.” 
Outside Moscow he found the official resi- 
dence of the former governor-general, a 
brick house situated in large and attractive 
grounds which the soldiers -decided would 
be satisfactory. Davis was told that he 
could secure its use upon signing a bond 
for 60,000 rubles to cover possible damages. 
In forty-eight hours he had furnished it, 
opened a reading and writing room, a 
library of 1500 volumes, a lecture room 
with moving pictures and put in the needful 
supplies of tea, sugar and bread. He had 
also fully equipped his schoolrooms. A 
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few days later the commanding general of 
Moscow visited the new Association head- 
quarters for inspection. A picture of a 
large pair of boots in the entry with the 
sign in Russian, “Wipe Them,” put him in 
a good humor. A later meeting of the 
entire staff laid before the Y. M. C. A. 
secretary a list of ways in which they were 
prepared to help him. 

Invitations are now coming in for the 
starting of the work at such other points 
as Kiev and Pskoff, with the sailors of the 
Baltic fleet and with those on the Black 
and White seas. Work has already been 
started with the Roumanian army at Jassy. 
The Russian National Council for Y. M. 
C. A. army work was organized in the Uni- 
versity of Petrograd buildings in the sum- 
mer time. , 

A notable addition to the Russian staff 
is Prof. C. H. Robertson, who has carried 
on such remarkable missions of enlighten- 
ment in China. He has brought with him 
a large amount of apparatus for his lec- 
tures on wireless telegraphy, the gyroscope, 
high tension electricity, etc. He has also 
prepared lectures on constitutional govern- 
ment, parliamentary law, health, hygiene 
and sanitation, and on the lives of great 
men. With the help of the International 
Harvester Company he plans for a series of 
lectures with apparatus on the best methods 
of modern agriculture—a course which will 
be especially appropriate, as 90 per cent 
of the Russian soldiers are peasant farmers. 
The Association is working in entire har- 
mony with the Russian Church. 


From the The Rev. Marvin A. Rader 
Methodist writes: “On a Sunday some 
Mission weeks ago we had 742 in 
in the Sunday school, of which 
Philippines. number about 650 were 


young men. Our church 
will not hold more than 350. We are 
simply swamped. I taught one division 
of the Bible class back of the church. 
In that division, by actual count, there 
in the shade of the building and in the 
sunshine there were 324. Another group 
composed of sixty-eight young women 
met in a private house. We immedi- 
ately organized the class in three divi- 
sions. One group meets at my house, 


another in the church, and a third in a 
tent back of the church. 

“We are laying our plans for a great 
campaign to begin when the students 
will return to take up their work in the 
university. I have no doubt but that we 
could secure an attendance of a thou- 
sand young men if we could have the 
room in which to house and take care of 
them. We have found out that they may 
be won. We had one Sunday morning 
Commissioner Theodore R. Yangco, the 
wealthiest man in the Philippines, speak 
to a crowded house in our Central 
Church. He is now our representative 
in Washington. Both he and Senator 
Quezon, the most popular Filipino in the 
islands, are very sympathetic toward our 
work. Last year the increase of mem- 


bership in our Methodist churches was . 


7231—bringing the total up to more than 
47,000 members.” 


Brief Notes The battle cry of the 
From Abroad. Waldensian Church in 

1917 is announced to be 
“A New Testament for Every Italian 
Soldier.” The Waldensian chaplains are 
the only Protestant chaplains in the 
Italian army. 

Dr. John Mott, during his visit to 
Russia, assisted at the General Assembly 
of the Orthodox Church, the first con- 
vened for many years. He was seated 
as a special delegate and gave an address 
on “The- Religion of a Democracy,” 
which so impressed the Procurator Gen- 
eral that he requested an interview with 
Dr. Mott, the precursor of six more in 
which the problems and policy of the 
Church were exhaustively discussed. 


Hardly a land on earth has escaped 
the repulsive intrigues of Germany. 
One would naturally think that Abys- 
sinia was too remote and too insignifi- 
cant for the Prussian tentacles, but this 
does not seem to be the case. The 
young Emperor of that country became 
a Moslem some time ago. This, it is 
stated, was brought about through Ger- 


man-Turkish influence and by the aid of 


Mohammedan tribes on the Eastern bor- 
der. Opposition, however, was awakened 
among the Abyssinians by this apostasy 
from the ancient Christian faith and on 
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September 27, during the celebration of 


the national feast day, the head of the. 


national Church, the Abuna Matheos, 
solemnly released the Abyssinian nation 
from its allegiance and deposed Lij Yasu, 
proclaiming Zaouditou, the younger 
daughter of Menelik II, as Empress. 
Thus ended another of the long series of 
Teutonic pipe dreams. 


Mr. Groesbeck, a missionary in Swa- 
tow, China, thinks that originally the 
Sympathy of the Chinese people was 
with the Germans rather than with the 
Allies (presumably because Japan was 
one of the Allies). But they were pro- 
American before they were pro-German, 
and when the United States broke off 
diplomatic relations with the Kaiser, 
China followed. “The Chinese seem to be 
able to give no satisfactory reason for 
their pro-German sentiment, but they 
are always ready with a reason for their 
pro-American faith, which.is that Amer- 
ica has never taken advantage of China’s 
weakness, but rather has given help in 
seasons of sore trial.” 


The recently dedicated Headquarters 
Building of the Y. M. C. A. in Japan is 
a Gothic structure of four stories, in 
Tokyo. Its cost was 82,000 yen—70,000 
of which came from Pittsburgh business 
men. Besides furnishing administrative 
offices for all the national departments 
of the Y. M. C. A., the building was 
made large enough to accommodate a 
number of other organizations. Among 
these are the Railway Associations, the 
Peace Society, the Central Committee of 
the Presbyterian Church, the Japan 
Purity Society, the Women’s Christian 
University, the Federated Missions and 
the Continuation Committee. 


An English exchange prints the fol- 
lowing from the correspondence of an 
English officer attached to the expedi- 
tionary force in Palestine. It has its 
significance as a comment on the story 
in Exodus. “There are in this camp 
millions of little green frogs about two 
inches long and they go everywhere and 
get into everything, night and day. 
Even our clothes, hanging on the tent 
pole, are not immune as they climb up 
the walls of the tents and down the pole 
and we find them in our pockets.” 


We mentioned recently the remark- 
able mission press at Rangoon, Burma, 
in charge of Mr. Frank Phinney. Men 
and Missions has recently printed some 
interesting personal particulars regard- 
ing Mr. Phinney. He got his, training 
as a printer in running a small press to 
provide the means to carry himself 
through. college. In addition to his 
great responsibilities as manager of the 
Mission Press he is banker and treas- 
urer for the Baptist Mission, member of 
the local board of the Rangoon Y. M. 
C. A., and of the Rangoon Charitable 
Society. He has three times been presi- 
dent of the Rangoon Trades Association 
and has served as a member of the im- 
portant body known as the Port Com- 
missioners. Some years ago he designed 
changes in the Remington typewriter 
by which it is possible to build up over 
five hundred combination signs and char- 
acters in the Burmese language. The 
carriage of the machine does not move 
until the several strokes necessary to 
complete certain letters have been made. 
Just now he is engaged in completing 
models for a linotype machine for use 


‘in casting Burmese type. 


The Roman Church in France has a 
new Joan of Arc in training. This is a 
peasant girl named Claire Perchaud, 
who is said to have had visions of the 
Sacred Heart and who claims that it 
has been revealed to her that she has 
been ordained to put herself at the head 
of the French army to drive out the 
invader. Claire's home is at Cholet 
beyond the Loire. There is at present a 
continuous procession of country people, 
on foot and in carts, streaming into a 
little chapel of the neighborhood, who 
leave the photographs of sons and 
brothers and fathers now at the front 
in the hope of getting in this way super- 
natural protection for them. At present 
there are 65,000 photographs in the 
baskets in the church. The higher clergy 
have taken Claire to Paris and put her 
in charge of the Sisters of Wisdom in 
the Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris, and 
have referred the matter to Rome. 

The Bishop of Carlisle affirms in the 
Nineteenth Century that while usual statis- 
tics affirm that 70 per cent of the popu- 
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lation of England belongs to the State 
Church, judging by attendance and the 
roll of communicants, the active mem- 
bership is not much more than 8 per 
cent of the total population. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has been invited by the Italian 
authorities to open recreation huts and 
carry on social work inside the war zone 
of the Italian army. The invitation is 
equally hearty to the Associations of 
both England and America. 

A writer in Evangelista of Rome calls 
attention to the ignorance of the Biblical 
writings among the cultivated of Italy. 
He quotes one journalist who speaks of 
the ass of Buridan as Biblical, evidently 
confusing it with Balaam’s ass. Another 
writer in the Giorna d’Itaha quotes the 
following sentiment as being found in 
the Gospel: “Whoever finds a piece of 
bread in the road should, if he is not 
hungry, give it to a dog: if the dog is 
not hungry he should pick it up and de- 
posit it in a cavity of a tree for the birds 
to find. In any case he should imme- 
diately rescue it from the trample of the 
dusty road.” This passage is quoted in 
support of food conservation. 

Mohammedanism has so much to its 
discredit in our day and in the past that 
we are glad to be able at times to point 
to something creditable in its current 
life. We notice that the Bey of Tunis, 
in sending laborers to work in France in 
the fields and elsewhere, stipulated that 
they should be protected from all alco- 
holic drinks. This has been done, the 
French Undersecretary of State having 
prohibited the sale of wine, beer and 
cider, as well as all other stronger 
liquors, to these imported laborers. 

Some ninety thousand dwellers in the 
East End of London move down into 
Kent and Sussex at the end of August 
and spend the whole of the following 
month gathering hops from the vast hop 
fields of those counties. The work is 
light and the outdoor life exceedingly 
healthful and these townspeople enjoy 
their experiences immensely. A writer 


in the Life of Faith describes evangelistic. 


missions which he has held among them. 
“On weekday evenings we drive to the 


camps and having had a fire lighted with 
a blaze as high as a house, open the 
services. There is an inner ring of little 
children seated on the grass and a crowd 
of men and women standing behind them 
back in the darkness, listening with quiet 
attention. I have seen the blazing fag- 
ots sink down till only a tinge of dying 
firelight lay in the midst of a circle of 
men and women. ‘Sing us another song, 
governor, do not go yet,’ is frequently 
a parting word.” 

The death of Miss Agnes de Sélin- 
court has removed one of the pioneers 
of the Student Volunteer Movement in 
England. Miss de Sélincourt was edu- 
cated at Girton College, Cambridge, prov- 
ing herself there a brilliant student by 
taking First-Class Honors and two dis- 
tinctions in the Modern Language Tripos 
in 1894. She joined the Students Vol- 
unteer Missionary Union on its founda- 
tion in 1892, being the first Cambridge 
woman student to do so. In 1896 she 
started a missionary settlement for uni- 
versity women at Bombay, which was 
carried on for some years until impaired 
health obliged her to leave that city. 
Later she became principal of the Lady 
Muir Memorial Training School for 
Indian Christian women workers in Alla- 
habad, spending some happy, useful 
years there despite the constant handi- 
cap of indifferent health. Compelled 
finally to leave India, after some years 
of recuperation she became principal of 
Westfield College, Hampstead, where 
she worked until death came. The 
motto she chose for the missionary 
settlement in Bombay was the double 
Greek rendering of 2 Cor. iv. 5: “Our- 
selves your servants for Jesus’ sake,’ or 
otherwise “in Jesus’ strength.” 


The Y. M. C. A. huts in France have, 
we judge, no official status in the British 
army, but the Scottish Churches Tents 
which go with the Scotch regiments are 
regularly attached to divisions, moving 
with them and obtaining transport for 
the purpose. They are subject to orders 
of headquarters; their books are audited 
by an officer; they are manned by 
soldier orderlies; their staff receive army 
rations and water and they buy their 
goods from the Expeditionary Force 
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Canteen. All this is of immense advan- 
tage to the enterprise. 


The following resolution is being 
adopted throughout Great Britain by all 
sorts and types of Jewish organizations: 
“That this meeting, being unanimously 
in favor of the reconstitution of Pales- 
tine as the National Home of the Jewish 
peoples, trusts that his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment will use its best endeavors for 
the achievement of this object.” It is 
stated that the resolution has now been 
adopted by 250 Jewish institutions, com- 
munities and organizations both Zionist 
and non-Zionist in London, Liverpool, 


Leeds, Glasgow, Manchester, Sheffield, 
Swansea, Bristol, Nottingham, Cardiff, 
Dublin, Belfast and many other centers. 
In most of these places it was passed 
by the Jewish Representative Council 
which speaks for all synagogues, trades 
unions and friendly societies. In London 
it has been adopted by a conference of 
the London synagogues attended by 
delegates from thirty-six synagogues; 
by the Council of the United Jewish 
Friendly Societies representing more 
than 50,000 members and by a large 
number of separate Zionist and non- 
Zionist organizations. 


THE MISSION FIELD. 


A Missionary Peacemaker. This is the 
Rev. Harry R. Caldwell of Yenping, China, 
who is seeking to bring quiet into the brig- 
and-harassed region in which he lives. 
He writes: 


“Several months ago I conceived the 
idea of effecting an amicable adjustment 
of brigand affairs. I got in touch with 
certain of the chief brigands and found 
that they were only too anxious to lay 
down arms and return to citizenship. At 
the same time I interviewed the military 
authorities and learned that the govern- 
ment was anxious to arbitrate the matter. 
Months ago the brigand chiefs sent word 
that they would abide by any terms of set- 
tlement suggested by me, asking me to 
serve as middleman in the matter. 

“When I visited Yuki City I was imme- 
diately besieged by representatives from 
every class, led by the commander of the 
northern troops, asking me to go out and 
adjust things. I wended my way through 
the mountains. When I reached a point 
where the mountain trail dropped down to 
the river’s brink I was met by ten large 
boats loaded with soldiers. These boats had 
conveyed soldiers down the rapids in order 
to escort me the remaining ten miles over 
the mountain to the twenty-eighth town- 
ship. The welcome was cordial. I passed 
by the long line of soldiers as they stood 
like statues at present arms. It was pic- 
turesque as the long file, part in front and 
part in the rear of me, wended its way 
across heavily wooded ravines and along 
slopes where scarcely a man could pass. 

“T sent out runners to the three chiefs in 
the immediate vicinity. When we reached 
a point on a rugged mountain a few per- 
sons, dressed as peasants, came out with 
cymbals and horns and escorted us to a 
house. Here were fixed three chairs dec- 
orated with red, the center one having 


thrown over it a tiger skin robe. To this 
chair I was directed. 

“Then we were ushered out to a most 
sumptuous feast of the very best the land 
could afford. In due time the brigands ar- 
rived, ten of them, and fine specimens of 
manhood they were. We talked far into. 
the night. The interview was of a most 
satisfactory nature. As we discussed ar- 
ticle after article of the terms of adjust- 
ment a light appeared on the mountain-side 
far across the ravine and on the road I had 
traveled. Of course the eye of the brigand 
saw it first. Every man was up on his feet 
and excitement began to run high. With- 
out rising I simply tapped my breast with 
the index finger of my right hand and said: 
‘Peace to you. If there is any trouble to- 
night I will be personally responsible.’ 
Upon hearing these words every man re- 
turned and we proceeded with our delib- 
erations. I knew now that I had the impli- 
cit confidence of these men and I assured 
them that their cause was safe in my hands. 

“The next morning I met the brigands 
again for a final word; then started on my 
return trip. The ten men escorted me far 
down the bamboo-covered slope of the 
mountain, unarmed, as a mark of confi- 
dence. Upon reporting to the commander 
of the troops I was treated like a lord. 
With tears in his eyes he said to me: ‘Mr. 
Caldwell, you are the-people’s idol. They 
have confidence in you.’ For the present 
everyone is at peace on the Yuki field.” 


A Mission School in China. This is 
in Jenshaw in the far western province of 
Szechuan. Its activities, as described by 
Mr. H. S. Soper, give one a good idea of 
the blessing which the thousands of mis- 
sion schools are bringing to the Chinese. 
There are fifty-eight boys in the school. A 
recent examination laid bare the fact that 
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ninety per cent were infected with worms, 
some with the dreadful hookworm which 
robs the system of vitality until the eyelids 
show no sign of blood. So the mission 
doctor took them in hand. The result was 
wonderful in increased application and at- 
tention. Many put on flesh and from look- 
ing pinched and hollow-eyed have changed 
to healthy, playful lads. The school has 
now cows, chickens, ducks, doves and goats 
fed from products of the farm. The prof- 
its go to the boys, many of whom could not 
enter the school but for the help thus re- 
ceived. 

“We have just added a hive of bees and 
a Chinese mill for hulling the rice. The 
shell of the rice is ground and goes to feed 
chickens. When in full swing we expect to 
add some pigs. We have some fruit trees 
planted and in a year or two these, too, will 
help the boys. Morality and honest work 
have been divorced in China, but are com- 
ing together in our school.” Many of the 
boys of the senior class are volunteer Sun- 
day school teachers. Mr. Soper has a 

-normal class with them every Thursday 
night. 

“The boys have a great facility for illus- 
trating the lessons. Last Sunday the lesson 
was on Jacob’s Ladder. They had two 
bamboo poles for sides of the ladder, the 
steps were made of foot rules on which 
they pasted in large characters the words, 
Faith, Hope, Love, Truth, Righteousness. 
Each boy explained how one of these was 
essential to our advance in the Christian 
life. We have a memorizing competition, 
The class having most boys able to repeat 
Scripture or hymns carries the flag for that 
week. The boys take part in the morning 
prayer meetings. Several times the power 
and presence of the unseen Spirit has been 
wonderful.” 


Missionary Incidents. Mrs. Allison, of 
the Presbyterian Mission in Guatemala, 
tells of a Guatemalan convert who took 
the soup pot from the stove while she 
came to the missionary to learn what St. 
Paul meant when he said, “If meat make 
my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh 
while the world standeth.” So tender 
are the consciences which a really Bib- 
lical faith develops! 


The Rev. J. W. Saunby, of the Cana- 
dian Methodist Mission in Japan, who 
has been touring in China recently, says 
that the most remarkable thing which 
he has come across is an orphanage in 
Nanking sheltering and educating six 
hundred little unfortunates. 


“This orphanage had no connection 
with missions, but originated in the brain 
of one little, cripple-footed Chinese wo- 
man. Her face will never lose its place 
in the halls of our memory. Such inten- 
sity and earnestness of purpose we have 
seldom seen. And we found, too, that 
her orphanage was a model of order and 
cleanliness, worthy even of Japan, and 
the broad scope of the education along 
industrial lines was a positive revelation. 
This little woman has recently become a 
Christian. During the throes of the re- 
cent revolution Nanking was horribly 
looted, but when the storm cloud was 
lowering this woman, fearing for her in- 
stitution, appealed to the missionary 
body for protection. Nor did she appeal 
in vain; her institution escaped the loot- 
ing and this led to her accepting Christ 
and bringing her six hundred orphans 
under the influence of Christianity. 
The Chinese government now very 
largely supports the institution, but this 
only after she had brought it into being 
and made it a going concern.” 


The division in families which the 
Lord predicted would follow His teach- 
ing is illustrated by Mrs. W. E. Smith 
of Junghsien, China. A mother, who had 
turned to Christ, died. The eldest son 
and daughter insisted on having a Bud- 
dhist funeral to “open the road” for the 
spirit. Her Christian boy, a lad of eight- 
een, begged for a Christian funeral, as his 
mother trusted in Christ for her salva- 
tion. When this was denied, he said: “I 
cannot bow before the idols and tablets 
nor chant and wail with you. Neither 
will I give any money to buy cash paper, 
candles, incense or wine.” It was a 
pretty severe test to be with his family 
at his mother’s funeral, yet not of them. 
He was upbraided for lack of filial love 
but stood firm, helping serve the guests 
but avoiding everything of an idolatrous 
significance. On the evening before 
burial a party of women and girls went 
over, at the Christian son’s request, sang 
some hymns and had prayers while the 
son himself read 1 Thessalonians iv. 
13-18 and told in simple language his 
own and his mother’s hope in Jesus 
Christ, Who had already “opened the 
road” for all who willed to follow. 


Brief Mission Notes. At the very suc- 
cessful Shanghai Baptist College there is 
a weekly meeting to discuss with young 
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men soon to become heads of families 
the principles of Christian family life. 


General Li Yuan Hun has suppressed 
all lotteries in Canton and other large 
cities of China. 


At the Baptist Mission hospital in 
Huchow, China, there is a card system 
for follow-up work which is in charge 
of the hospital evangelist.. Whenever a 
patient is discharged, a card is filled out 
giving the necessary particulars about 
him and sent to the evangelist who 
works that part of the field where the 
patient lives. The results have been en- 
couraging. 


Mr. Poling Chang is the head of a 
Christian school of 800 boys, which 
many consider the best school in China. 
He is a member of the Congregational 
Church in Tientsin. His influence upon 
his boys is seen in their erect, soldierly 
bearing, their careful attention to clean- 


liness in person and apparel, their in- . 


tellectual keenness, their patriotism and 
their earnest Christian character. Dr. 
Buttrick, of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
upon returning from a trip to China, 
compared Mr. Chang to the great pagoda 
on the Yangtsze River, which dominates 
the landscape for miles, and President 
Eliot of Harvard has spoken of him as 
the most interesting person he met in 
China. Mr. Chang has come to the 
United States to place twelve of his 
graduates in American Christian colleges, 


and to himself study at the Columbia 


Teachers College, New York. He is an 
impassioned advocate of Christianity as 
the only hope of China. 


Mr. Darlington of Wanhsien, Sze- 
chwan, describes a recrudescence of 
heathenism in his neighborhood. This 
aims at the revival of the three religions 
of China. The city is being systemati- 
cally worked by women devotees, who 
visit from house to house and reach 
thousands of women with their godless 
and superstitious ministry. The unsta- 
ble political conditions of present-day 
China have led to the greater develop- 
ment of large guilds for mutual protec- 
tion of members. In Wanhsien there are 
over a hundred such, many of them hav- 
ing a membership of over one thousand. 


The ceremony of initiation takes place 
in a temple in the presence of idols and 
the vows taken are irrevocable. These 
guilds bind men to heathen customs and 
friendships and make it harder than ever 
for members to identify themselves with 
Christian churches. 


A missionary of the Disciples in Japan 
writes: “Near our Takinogawa Station 
a man who knew nothing of Christianity a 
a year or so ago opened up a day nursery 
to care for the children of factory people 
who work from five in the morning to 
eight at night. He has over one hun- 
dred children under his care and has 
opened a night school for the older boys 
and girls who work in the factories in 
the daytime and cannot get schooling. 
The students in the night school pay one 
cent-each per night and range in age 
from seven to thirty. He nearly starves 
himself in doing this, out of love for his 
fellow men. A week ago he became a 
Christian. He was surprised when he 
found out that Christian people in Amer- 
ica were doing just what he was doing 
and insisted that if Christianity stood 
for this kind of work he wanted Chris- 
tianity, for he knew no other religion 
that did stand for it.” 


The Rev. G, P. Pierson of North Japan 
writes that he has the privilege of speak- 
ing at some forty railroad stations. 
Three traveling libraries of Christian | 
books have been prepared and the rail- 
road officials kindly send them over the 
lines, leaving each box at each station 
for a week or so. “These libraries came 
back recently together with a most ap-° 
preciative letter from headquarters.” 


Mr. Galen Fisher of Osaka declares 
that one realizes how wide open the 
doors are for Christian enterprises in 
Japan from a two-columned editorial in 
one of the largest newspapers of the 
country, entitled “The agony of having 
no religion,” in which favorable attention 
is called to Christianity. 


The publicans are coming to Christ in 
India as in Palestine in the old days. 
Dr. Graham of Sangli mentions one of 
these tax-gatherers who sought him out 
for ‘religious instruction. He was the 
police patil of the village, a man who had 
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a reputation for cruel extortion, “prob- 
ably well deserved, for he wore a nose 
made in the mission hospital at Miraj, 
his own having been removed by village 
people enraged at some act of oppres- 
sion.” 


Dr. Hail of Wakayama, Japan, men- 
tions a church at Airin which at one time 
seemed dead, there being but twelve 
members left. “But one New Year’s Day 
they met and resolved to devote every 
Sunday afternoon to house to house 
work. They raised enough money to 
pay for fifty copies of the Salvation 
Army War Cry, met and had prayer, 
then divided up the papers and went two 
and two to fifty houses, lending the 
papers to the families. When the next 
copy of the paper came out they went 
again to the same houses and took up the 
old copies, leaving new ones. The fifty 


old papers they lent to new households. -. 


With every visit they gave the family a 
cordial invitation to come to the services. 
The preaching place filled with hearers 
and the meetings had to be repeated two 
and sometimes three times a night to 
allow all the people to hear the Word.” 


The Misaki Tabernacle of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Mission in Tokyo enrolls in 
its night school for men over two hun- 
dren persons. The afternoon school for 
girls has sixty-five; the apprentices’ night 
school, twenty-five. There have been 
over one hundred children in the kinder- 
garten and forty in the day nursery for 
the infants of working mothers. Some 
three hundred children have been en- 
rolled in the playground work during the 
year and over one thousand have come 
under its influence. A monthly meeting 
for workingmen has an attendance of 
from one hundred to two hundred. As 
a result of the week-night evangelistic 
meetings and of some special evangelis- 
tic efforts there is now a list of 130 in- 
quirers. A visiting nurse looks after the 
sick and poor of the neighborhood. 
Mothers’ meetings, Saturday public lec- 
tures and a men’s friendly society are 
each serving definite elements of the 
community. The Tabernacle Church has 
advanced into the group of self-support- 
ing churches during the year. 


Waseda University in Tokyo with its 
12,000 students is now one of the largest 
universities in the world. Its founder 
was Count Okuma and among its grad- 
uates are a former minister of education 
and various members of the imperial 
parliament. This university graduates 
upwards of 1000 students annually. Nine 
years ago the Baptist Mission was in- 
vited to place one of its missionaries at 
the university for social and religious 
work among the students. Mr. H. B. 
Benninghoff is now in charge of this 
work. From his dormitory with its 
twenty-five students he is seeking to in- 
fluence large groups of young men. An 
average of one hundred students attend 
the Bible classes weekly. All the Chris- 
tian work of the university centers in 
this hostel and in another of which the 
missionary is superintendent. Mr. Ben- 
ninghoff desires exceedingly a hall for 
daily chapel exercises, Bible classes, so- 
cial meetings, etc. He is certain that 
there is no single center in the Japanese 
Empire where Christian service can 
reach a wider or more influential con- 
stituency. 


Forty years ago under the influence of 
an American army officer, Captain 
James, then teaching in the Kumamoto 
government college, a considerable num- 
ber of students professed conversion to 
Jesus Christ and on a mountain-top 
signed a compact in their own blood to 
devote themselves to the Christian min- 
istry. About one third of the members 
actually became leaders in the ministry 
of the Church in Japan. Others were 
drawn into business and professional 
life. Thirty-five years later a second 
Kumamoto Band was formed in the 
same college under the leadership of a 
graduate. This second band met upon 
the same hill and signed a compact with 
their own blood, likewise pledging them- 
selves to the service of the Kingdom of 
God. But unlike the earlier signers they 
pledged themselves to devote their talents 
and life to the upbuilding and extension 
of the Kingdom of God in whatsoever 
place God might wish to use them. 
Many of them, however, are planning to 
enter the ministry. 
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The Spirit of Missions gives, in a recent 
number, an account of a mission founded 
and carried on in the poorest part of 
Tokyo by the Rev. P. K. Goto, a Japa- 
nese Episcopalian pastor. The record of 
conversions is very striking. Mr. Goto 
bases ‘his work on the following five 
principles: 


1. Smiling principle: that is, be al- 
ways cheerful. 

2. Fire-generating principle: that is 
to make fire by steadfast prayer. 

3. Cooperating principle: that is, each 
must do his own part and there must 
not be any lazy member. 

4. Faith principle: that is, we must 
do all by faith, putting God’s words into 
practice by the power of living faith; 
more doing than discussing. 

5. Self-supporting principle: that is, 
all must do their best towards the self- 
supporting of the Church. 


b) 


Mr. Melvin Whiting of the Canadian 
Methodist Mission in Japan reproduces 
a postcard from a farmer away out in 
the country who was baptized a month 
before. He had acquired a smattering 
of English and wrote in that tongue as 
follows: “Dear Mr. Whiting: I re- 
ceived ‘Daily Strength. Thank you. for 
it. Our Christian are beautiful pond of 
Light and Salt having many river of 
Ethic and Peace. It is our duty to 
sprinkle the pure water to the broad 
fields of Human Life. 

“As Apostle Paul wrote—‘But the fruit 
of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, kindness, goodness, faithful- 
ness. I shall be up and doing with my 
bestaeours el culiyee Mla Le 


The rate of suicide in Japan has in- 
creased from 188 per million in 1901 to 
243 in 1913. This is attributed largely to 
philosophical pessimism, which prevails 
widely among young people. Another 
cause of deterioration in character 
among the young men is the immense 
and increasing consumption of beer. In 
Sapporo three breweries lower their 
prices to outsell each other and even 
make free distribution among students 
to stimulate trade. Uncensored, vile 
moving picture shows abound; also 
translations of immoral European books 


and other native pornographic literature. 
The Hon. Shimada Saburo, President of 
the Diet and known as a strong advocate 
of the abolition of licensed prostitution, 
says that there was never a time when 
Japan had made money as fast as now 
and that it was a curse to the country, 
since it drew men into vice and drink. 


One of the Y. W. C. A. secretaries in 
Calcutta has been asked by a leader of 
the Brahmo-Samaj sect to open a Bible 
class, in the Life of Christ, among the 
women of his community. When ques- 
tioned as to his reason for making so 
unusual a request he replied: “We are 
getting afraid of our new women. They 
have freedom from seclusion and ad- 
vanced ideas. We have allowed them 
that by the rules of our community. 
Yet they have not that safeguarding in- 
fluence that we see in the lives of Chris- 
tian women, and it is for this reason that 
we feel that a class in the life of Christ 
would be of value to them.” 


The Salvation Army in India numbers 
to-day 3114 corps and outposts, 500 
schools, 109 social institutions, 3 hospi- 
tals, 16 village banks, 9 dispensaries and 
34 criminal settlements. The first thing 
that happened to Commissioner Booth- 
Tucker when he landed in India thirty- 
five years ago was imprisonment in jail 
for a month for “disturbance.” In 1913 
he was given the Kaiser-i-Hind order 
“for public service in India.” 


The American Baptist Mission at 
Banza Manteke, Congo Free State, has 
1757 church members in a total population 
of 15,000 and has gathered in 62 primary 
day schools scattered through the villages 
not less than 3000 boys and girls. Thou- 
sands of treatments are given yearly in a 
small dispensary. Dr. King of the Mission 
is training three men to take charge of sub- 
dispensaries. These have Bible, medical 
and manual labor work each day with no 
vacations. All cases brought to the hos- 
pital are studied by these Congo natives, 
who also do all the preparing of prescrip- 
tions, the compounding and administering 
of medicines and the nursing. “They are 
examined from time to time on those dis- 
eases they have seen and worked with, so 
that now they are very clever in prescrib- 
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ing for the more common diseases. This 
they do to a large extent. Bible work 
they take in the training school. My aim 
is to send these men out with such a knowl- 
edge of God that they will not only be kept 
themselves, but be fitted to help the teacher 
in the towns to which they go.” 


One hundred miles north of Metadi is 
Kimpese, where the Congo Evangelical 
Training Institute is located. This is 
the joint enterprise of American and Eng- 
lish Baptists. The men are taught garden- 
ing, carpentry and brickmaking, as well as 
the Bible and book subjects. They bring 
their families with them, so that the women 
may be given the necessary training to en- 
able them to teach the women of the vil- 
lages and help their husbands in school 
work. The children of the students are put 
in schools which serve as practice schools 
for the teaching of normal methods. 
Vanga, the newest station of the American 
Baptist Mission on the Congo, is on the 
Kwilu River, above Stanley Pool. Dr. Les- 
lie writes of it: “The results of the three 
years’ work have been beyond expectations. 
The work has grown through the efforts 
of schoolboys who have been converted. 
Hundreds from the villages are now at- 
tending services in the station.” 


The Rev. J. A. Curtis, of the American 
Baptist Mission in Donakonda, South In- 
dia, has done much to show the people in 
the neighborhood better methods of farm- 
ing and dairying. He has introduced 
the cultivation of Cambodia cotton, 
guinea grass, a new kind of cactus and 
hemp fiber. About 280 acres of land have 
been leased to Christian converts. The 
Rev. G. N. Thomssen of the same Mission 
at Baptala has received the Kaiser-i-hind 
medal because of the industries he has in- 
troduced into the country, especially the 
palmyra fiber industry, and because of his 
work among the criminal tribes. 


Mr. F. W. Stait, of Udavagiri, South In- 
dia, is following the war step by step, 
showing the people by lectures and lantern 
slides all that its sorrow has meant to Eu- 
rope. At his central station every Sunday 
evening is given up to accounts of war 
news, followed by a service of prayer in 
which the people join intelligently and offer 
such financial help and service as ‘they are 


competent to undertake. Under Dr. Stait’s 
direction hundreds of articles such as sleep- 
ing suits, socks, mufflers, bandages and hos- 
pital dressings have been prepared in this 
little jungle village and sent out to the 
great centers of suffering and death. 
“Nothing has done more to develop the true 
spirit of Christianity among our people 
than this call upon all that is highest and 
best in them. It is so different from their 
past selfishness which could never receive 
enough.” 


Mr. Mosier of Pyinman, Burma, records 
a great change in the attitude of the 
people towards his evangelistic services. 
On a preceding trip the people believed that 
the visitor was scattering plague medicine 
to destroy the Burmans. In many instances: 
the village gates were shut and thorn 
bushes were piled against them to keep him 
out. In one instance a man went ahead of 
him on horseback to warn the villagers 
against the approaching foreigner. This 
time in some cases the village headman 
brought him fruit and vegetables and more 
than once the villagers were called together 
to listen to his preaching. He was urged 
to stay longer and to come again. 


Mr. Young of the American Baptist 
Mission in Burma, writing of a sixty-six 
days’ journey north and across the bor- 
der of China reports: “We baptized on 
this northern tour 1600 converts. The 
workers had already baptized 950 there 
since the first of last June. 
who live in the section about Mong 
Mong and we have 2600 baptized. Of 
that number approximately 2000 belong 
to the Wa tribe, about 600 to the Lahu 
and a few are Chinese. Up to date at 
least 7000 have been baptized in this 
border section of China. Tens of thou- 
sands of Wa, Lahu and others are anx- 
ious to accept Christianity.” 


Dr. -Zwemer says of Mohammedan 
literature: “I dare say that in all my 
reading of Arabic poetry, of Arabic 
newspapers, of Arabic books of theology, 


history and even stories I have never 


found a single book that was not vile 
and unfit for children to read. The ‘Ara- 
bian Nights’ must be expurgated before 
they can be given to our children: and 
the ‘Arabian Nights’ after they have 
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been expurgated are as far as the East 
is from the West from the medieval 
literature of chivalry. In the latter you 
have honor and truth praised high: in 
the other every woman is dishonest and 
immoral, and truth is at a discount.” The 
work of the.missionary to the Moslems 
he describes as “getting the proudest 
man in the world to take the thing he 
hates from the hand of the man he de- 
spises.’ Yet so great is the change in 
recent years that the Bible is now the 
best selling book in the Mohammedan 
world next to the Koran. Seven thou- 
sand copies of the Scriptures were sold 
in the Persian Gulf last year. The Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society occupies 
a splendid pile of buildings in Port Said. 
Its manager said: “When we first came 
here globe trotters criticised us for put- 
ting up such a large building. It is too 
small already, and after the war we shall 
have to enlarge.” 


Robert Stephen writing in the Moslem 
World confirms, as far as Morocco is 
concerned, these statements of Dr. 
Zwemer regarding Moslem willingness 
to buy Scriptures. 


-“At Fez we stood on the spot where 
in 1903 Mr. Cooper of the North Africa 
Mission lost his life, and offered to the 
people as they passed, the Word of God. 
The first day I sold over 400 Arabic por- 
tions, the second over 200 Gospels and 
so on. We were just behind the Great 
Mosque Manli Idress, and better-class 
Moors on their way to prayers bought 
portions of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, put them inside their garments 
and entered the revered Mosque to pray. 


Silhouettes. | ve eet 


In the market at Mequinez where the 
story-teller was holding a crowd en- 
tranced by a recital of stories from the 
‘Arabian Nights’ it was a thrilling sight 
to see the men gather round us, leaving 
grain market and story-teller to listen 
to the Nazarenes telling the Wondrous 
Story. At the close of each meeting we 
would offer the Scripture for sale and it 
was remarkable the numbers bought by 
those interested in the message of the 
preacher. Tala is a town absolutely un- 
trodden by Bible sellers. In less than an 
hour I sold out the stock I had. brought 
with me and then the demand was 
greater than ever. ‘Come back soon and 
bring a greater supply with you,’ they 
cried. It was an exciting scene,—Alge- 
rians, Sousis, Moorish soldiers and 
others all crowding round, holding pen- 
nies over their heads and calling out, ‘Give 
me one.’ In the market place of Arzila 
a woman heard me read from one of our 
Mogrebi Gospels and, pleased with its 
message of love and forgiveness, bought 
two portions for her sons who were out 
in the fields working. A Moor standing 
by tried to persuade her to give the 
books back, but she clung to them all 
the more, saying, ‘Nay, nay: know thou 
that I have bought the best thing in the 
market to-day.’ ” 


The Rev. James Lyon of Hissar in the 
Punjab reports: “During the last month 
we held 1464 special meetings and min- 
istered to 28,000 people, Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans, high and low—525 of whom 
came out publicly for the Lord Jesus 


- Christ and were baptized. One hundred 


and fifty-seven places of idol worship 
and sacred shrines were destroyed by 
the converts themselves. In addition to 
the above we sold 2453 Gospel portions 
at one pice apiece and freely distributed 
11,000 Gospel tracts.” 


NORTHFIELD SILHOUETTES. 


XXXVI. 


It sometimes occurs that we hear from 
a former Northfield or Mount Hermon stu- 
dent years after they have left Northfield, 
and even after we have lost track of them. 
The following letter has just been received 
from India from one who belonged to the 
‘original group of Student Volunteers that 
was organized in the summer of 1886 at 


the first Student Conference held at Mount 
Hermon, Mass. 


Kalyan, India, Oct. 11, 1917. 


Dear Mr. Moody: 

Doubtless you will not remember me as 
one of the Mount Hermon students of ’86, 
when Crossley Hall was first opened. But 
I remember you very well indeed, as you 
were then a day student at Mount Hermon. 
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I became a Christian at Hermon six 
weeks after I got there. Miss of 
the Seminary was my S. S. teacher and led 
me to take the step. 

It was the year the Student Volunteer 
Movement was organized that I decided to 
become a foreign missionary. God took me 
at my word and the last 25 years of my life 
have been spent in India. I am now 50 
years old, but hope to live many more years 
to teach the heathen of Christ. My life’s 
work has not been fruitless. There are a 
number of young men who have become 
Christians in my work who are now work- 
ing for the Master, and many more still in 
training. The training I received at Mount 
Hermon has enabled me, by God’s help, to 
train boys here in similar lines, and I am 
still at it. 

My wife is a medical missionary, .and 
treated 23,000 patients last year, besides 
training a class of nurses each year. I have 
a Marathi church and boys’ school, and am 
assisted by native converts. We have ten 
acres of land and are trying to make our 
work self-supporting as much as possible. 
Our boys work about three hours a day on 
the place, and half a day besides each week. 
We are raising fruits and flowers for the 
Bombay market. At present we are trying 
to introduce a few new plants that will sell 
well. This is why I write to you. I re- 


member there was a large house on the 
Main Street of Northfield between the old 
church and the Seminary where the yard 
was overspread with lilies of the valley and 
old-fashioned tulips, etc. The old gentle- 
man who owned the place gave me per- 
mission to pick all I wanted of those beau- 
tiful blossoms. So I picked a basket full 
of lily of the valley blossoms and expressed 
them to my home near Boston. I very 
much want to get a start of the lily of the 
valley bulbs in our garden here. Could 
you kindly get someone to sell me a few? 
I will gladly pay for them and also pay for 
the packing, postage, etc., etc. They should 
be dug while dormant and mailed either 
in a small wooden or tin box. It will give 
us a new thing ‘to put in the market and 
help in our finances. I am also writing to 
California to friends for calla lily bulbs. 
We are trying to raise rhubarb here. It 
sells for twelve cents per pound. 

Please pardon me for intruding on your 
valuable time, but if you can possibly ar- 
range for the bulbs I shall feel highly 
obliged to you and you will also help in 
our mission school work. Kindly tell me 
what expense is attached and I will most 
gladly pay the bill. With best wishes, 


Very truly, 
M. D. Woop. 


LABRADOR AND THE WORLD-WIDE WAR.* 


Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, C. M. G. 


It seems particularly appropriate that I 
should be speaking about Labrador in this 
great Auditorium to-night, for I owe to D. 
L. Moody the inspiration to go out into life, 
and try and put what I could into it. It was 
he who first gave me the vision that life was 
only valuable for what we could contribute 
to it: never for that which we got out of it. 
The world is a stage across which we pass, 
and the only thing which counts as we go 
* out the other side is what we have been able 
to do for others. So I sought a place in life 
where the work I could do would not be 
done if I did not do it. 

It has been well said that George Wash- 
ington was an Englishman, and that it took 
a German king (George III) to divide the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and that it had taken a 
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German Emperor to reunite it. So I like to 
think that for years in our work we have 
flown the two flags side by side; that the 
workers have come from Canada and Eng- 
land and America, and that the people for 
whom it is carried on are from England and 
Newfoundland and Canada and the United 
States. We can now sing, “My country, ’tis 
of thee,” because we know what liberty 
means. At the front you see countless in- 
stances of that splendid spirit of the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples. -One of the first orders Per- 
shing issued after he arrived in France was 
that men ranking as majors and upwards 
were not permitted thereafter to go out on 
patrol duty at night. I myself had to argue 


with a doctor in the front trenches that it. 


was right that he should not be allowed to 
go out with his men into No Man’s Land to 
pick up wounded at night. He claimed it 
was unjust, because, as he said, he was bet- 
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ter at the job than the stretcher bearers, for 
he “could see like a cat in the dark.” Down 
at the Base I knew a little French cou- 
turiére, who had been driven from the cap- 
tured part of France. She had no money 
and had to work out a meager existence 
with a needle; yet this little seamstress was 
sending ten prisoners packages of food and 
other comforts, though ‘she was almost 
starving herself to do it. 

But what have fishermen to do with the 
war? There is the same fine spirit of self- 
forgetfulness and the joy of helping others 
away down on the north Newfoundland 
and Labrador coasts. We praise Canada 
and Australia and New Zealand, and rightly 
so, but we must remember that from our 
northern colony a larger per cent have gone 
to fight as pure volunteers than from any 
other. Of the first five hundred who went 
out only eleven remain to-day. The story 
of one of our Labrador lads comes to my 
mind. We educated him in our little local 
school, and later sent him to New York, 
where he finished his course as an elec- 
trical engineer. He was the most peaceful 
and gentle of boys—so much so that when 
the war broke out, and he came to me 
and said he felt he ought to go, I hardly 
knew what to reply. He volunteered 
and was put into the R. A. M. C. (Royal 
Army Medical Corps). In one letter from 
him he told me that he found it hard to sit 
in a trench with the shells bursting over- 
head and not be afraid, but that at night 
when he was out picking up the wounded 
he was all right. Soon afterwards I 
heard that he had been recommended for 
the military cross, for having with his 
men brought in forty wounded men over 
the parapet in one twenty-four hours. 
Then came the news that while bringing 
in wounded under heavy fire a shell had 
burst on the stretcher which he was carry- 
ing and he had been blown to pieces. His 
captain wrote me, saying that he was as 
great a loss to the company as ten men 
would have been, not because he was rich 
or clever, but clean and unselfish. 

In every way fishermen have contributed 
their quota. At home in England thou- 
sands have given themselves to the service 
‘of their country in patrol duty and mine 
sweeping and hunting submarines. One old 
North Sea fisherman told me he would be 
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Killed by Bomb Explosion. 


thankful when he could stop chasing Ger- 
mans and hunt an honest codfish once more. 

We must remember that the harvest of 
the sea must be reaped. Now especially 
we realize the value of this proteid food 
supply. We hear from Mr. Hoover of 
meatless days, and the world is beginning to 
understand that these reapers must stay at 
their post on the Labrador. So I have no 
hesitation in speaking of them and their 
loved ones. Many of these loved ones are 
left at home, and we are bound to do our 
part to keep fit those fighting our battles 
and those left behind. This is my apology 
for distracting from the needs of Europe, 
which fill all our minds to-day. And let us 
at home not forget the value of cheerful- 
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ness. The Tommies and Sammies are a 
jolly and a happy lot. They may have 
sad hearts, but they keep bright faces. 

Everyone has got to fight. We must 
fight something or other, even if it is only 
-ourselves. It reminds me of the story of 
a lady who went to see a badly wounded 
Irishman lying in a hospital. “Well, 
Paddy,” said she, “it is a terrible war.” 
“Sure, mum, ’tis a terrible war; but ’tis 
bether than no war at all!” This is a deeper 
truth than some would suppose. 

It is better Christianity to the wounded 


man by the roadside to pick him up, or to 
the poor man to set him free from debt by 
starting a cooperative store, than to go on 
telling him that this is a bad world, and he 
had better prepare for the next. It is bet- 
ter to teach a man to swim, than to go and 
weep at his funeral with his wife after he 
is drowned. Christianity is not an intel- 
lectual interpretation. It isn’t what you 
think. It is the attempt to translate into 
deeds of love for one’s neighbor the com- 
monplace opportunities of everyday life— 
just where God has put us. 


EDITORIAL. 


Thoughtful men are already studying the 
demands of the future. Much is heard of 
commercial and social readjustment after 
the war. The same questions may be 
wisely asked respecting the demands upon 
the Church. What is going to be the in- 
fluence upon the young men now gathered 
in the great training camps in this country, 
or engaged in the conflict abroad? As a 
result of their experience, is the Church 
going to have a stronger appeal for them; 
is materialism to lessen its hold, and ideal- 
ism have a firmer grasp? Or will the ex- 
periences of the war have a hardening 
effect and the spiritual sense tend to 
atrophy? These are questions which should 
concern religious leaders. 

The testimony of those countries longest 
at war has been conflicting. For a time 
there seemed to be an awakened religious 
interest, followed by a sense of religious 
apathy on the part of the public. If reli- 
gious interest is to be measured in terms 
of church attendance, and conformity to 
the usual forms of Christian service, the 
outlook would seem discouraging. On the 
other hand, there seems a unanimity in the 
testimony of all, that there has never been 
a time when young men have been more 
ready to talk frankly about spiritual things 
than in recent months. Those who have 
spoken in the large camps, have addressed 
sympathetic audiences, and there has been 
no difficulty in finding opportunities to 
converse with men on spiritual themes. 
Only recently, at the close of a service in 
one of the camps, the writer entered into 


conversation with a young Italian, who 
stated that his early faith was gone, and 
now blank agnosticism had taken its place. 
There was a pathos in the eagerness with 
which he exclaimed, “If there is anything 
in religion I want it, for we all know what 
we are up against.” This spirit may not 
find similar expression everywhere, but it 
is nevertheless widely prevalent. 

The question now is, Is the Church pre- 
pared to meet effectively this heart-craving 
on the part of the youth of the country? 
To a large degree we believe that this in- 
quiry is answered very definitely in the 
affirmative. Christian churches throughout 
the land have in many instances released 
their pastors to work among the soldiers 
as chaplains or Y. M. C. A. secretaries. 
The wealth of the Church has been poured 
out in an unparalleled way to enable the 
Y. M. C. A. to establish centers of Chris- 
tian influence wherever soldiers or sailors 
are assembled. Much of the work has 
doubtless been of a preventive character, 
by affording healthful recreation, seeking 
to forestall the insidious and baneful influ- 
ences of camp life. But service has been 
rendered by the great mass of the workers, 
with a view to affording an opportunity for 
presenting the claims of Christ to the indi- 
vidual. The result has been that thousands 
of our young men-in camps have professed 
their faith in Christ as their Saviour. 

Now the question arises, What are these 
men going to find in their local churches 
when they return, and what kind of church 
work, and what character of preaching, will 
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appeal to them? It is much easier, probably, 
to define the type of ministry that will not 
appeal to them, than to state definitely that 
which will compel their interest. We do 
not believe the type of preaching which 
has characterized the American pulpit in 
the past will hold these men on their return. 
The discussion of popular themes cannot 
hope to compete with the secular press. On 
the other hand, the discussion of purely 
theological problems will not arrest their 
attention. Accustomed as they have be- 
come to brief and intensely practical mes- 
sages, they will be indifferent to essay 
preaching, however analytical and erudite 
it may be. One of the great lessons which 
young men are learning to-day is obedience, 
and immediate response to command. This, 
we believe, is going to have a lasting im- 
pression upon their future lives, and it will 
be the minister who with deep conviction 
can proclaim, “Thus saith the Lord,” who 
will command the attention of men in the 
next decade. : 
By his calling, it is assumed the minister 
of the Gospel is familiar with the revela- 
tion contained in the Scripture. If this 
knowledge acquired by study is proclaimed 
with deep personal conviction, and behind 
it there is a personality which commands 
confidence, there will be a response from 
the men who have learned by hardships the 
serious lessons of the war. It must be re- 


membered that the boys who have gone out 
from American homes will return as ma- 
ture men. Their youth has passed, the 
experience of years being acquired in 
weeks, 

What is true of the preaching, is equally 
applicable to forms of worship. That which 
is mere form will have little appeal. Wor- 
ship must be characterized as never before 
by a spirit of reverence, and must express 
the deepest aspirations of the soul. The 
very discipline of the camp and respect 
for authority, will contribute towards a 
sense of reverence and recognition of au- 
thority. It will be impossible for men 
who have passed through the deepest ex- 
periences of life, and there found God, to 
be sympathetic with a spirit of easy famil- 
iarity. At the same time, men who have 
become accustomed to ejaculatory prayer in 
the din of battle, or have learned the deeper 
lessons of the soul on beds of suffering in 
the hospital, are not going to be impressed 
by rhetorical periods, assumedly addressed 
to God, but really delivered to the congre- 
gation. There will be a new meaning in 
our Lord’s definition of true worship “in 
spirit and in truth.” As the Church has 
responded to the needs of the men at the 
front in the past months, we believe it will 
respond in the future, with the result of 
augmented power and wider ministry in 
the world. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER CONFERENCE, 1918. 


January 3-6. 


‘Tt is now a generation since the first 
Student Conference was held at Mount 
Hermon School. With the phenomenal 
growth of the movement during the last 
twenty years, quadrennial conferences have 


been held. Beginning in Cleveland in 1891, 


conferences were held in Cleveland, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Toronto, Nashville, and 
last in 1914 in Kansas City. Nineteen 
eighteen was, therefore, the year in which 
the quadrennial conference would naturally 
have been convened in some great city, 
where facilities would have enabled the 
attendance of a large gathering. The 
leaders of the conference, however, felt 


that at this time it would have been unwise 
to have sought to bring together any such 
large assembly, involving large expendi- 
ture, and attended with unusual difficulties 
in railroad transportation. In place of the 
regular conference, therefore, a “Retreat” 
was held at Northfield, January 3 to 6, at 
which leaders in missionary societies, stu- 
dent work and kindred organizations, met 
with representatives of the leading schools 
and colleges. The accommodations avail- 
able during the winter months were re- 
stricted, and this necessitated limiting the 


‘number of invitations to seven hundred. 


This number was in attendance and fully 
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taxed the facilities of the Northfield Semi- 
nary buildings, as well as the Hotel North- 
field and the town. 

At the inauguration of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement at Mount Hermon in 
1886, there were two Princeton men im- 
bued with missionary zeal, who came to 
the conference with the earnest and prayer- 
ful purpose of seeking to induce fellow 
students to join in their life purpose. The 
prayer meeting, at which a few gathered, 
steadily grew in numbers, and during the 
thirty days the conference was then in 
session, missionary interest expressed it- 
self more and more. Among those who 
were present and took part in the con- 
ference were Dr. Ashmore of China and 
Dr. Arthur T. Pierson. Under the in- 
spiration of their addresses, and the inter- 
est that was awakened through the devo- 
tion of the two students from Princeton, 
the Student Volunteer Movement had its 
birth. One of these students was Rev. 
John Forman, who returned to this country 
on a furlough in the month of November, 
suddenly succumbed to an attack of angina 
pectoris, and died shortly after arriving in 
America. The other of the two, Mr. 
Robert P. Wilder, who has recently as- 
sumed the direction of the religious work 
of the International Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, gave 
the opening address at the conference on 
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Thursday afternoon, being succeeded by 
Dr. Robert E. Speer. 

The evening address was given by Dr. 
John R. Mott, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. Few who were in attendance 
will ever forget the vivid picture of the 
widespread suffering and distress which 


the present war has brought to innumerable 


families in Europe. After describing the 
world’s woe at the present time, Dr. Mott 
appealed to the youth of this country to 
prepare themselves to meet the unprece- 
dented opportunities which were afforded 
for aggressive Christian work in the next 
decade. 

Space will not permit to give a full re- 
port of the conference, which is in its 
closing sessions as we go to press. Suffice 
it to say that the same deep interest is 
manifest which has characterized the 
gathering in former years. Representatives 
of many far-distant fields of missionary 
labor are in attendance, while more than a 
score of non-Christian lands are repre- 
sented by young men and young women 
now enrolled in American colleges. 

Stenographic reports of the addresses 
were taken, and will appear in book form 
under the auspices of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, which may be obtained at 
their address, 25 Madison Ave., New York 
City, on receipt of $1.50. 


THE POETRY OF FAITH. 


Rev. David Baines-Griffiths, M. A. 


I to the hills will lift mine eyes. 

A pilgrim company takes its journey 
from the remote corner of the Alexandrine 
empire, intent on joining with worshiping 
kinsmen at Mount Sion, whither the tribes 
go up. At nightfall, as the pilgrims pitch 
their tents a day’s march nearer to their 
spiritual country, they sing their thankful 
and believing evensong. They lift up their 
eyes towards the mountains round about 
Jerusalem. If the earthly Sion cannot al- 
ways elicit enthusiasm for its own sake, 
Sion remains the sign and symbol of a city 
more enduring, the ultimate solace of the 
soul. 


“Jerusalem on high 
My song and city is.” 

The pilgrims’ faces glisten as with 
heaven’s light. Their salvation is nearer 
than when they first believed, and some 
day the pilgrims shall each be crowned, 
“far in the spiritual city.” Meantime they 
plod arduous at duty, and they lift wistful 
eyes unto the hills. ( 

Admitted that, long ago and far away, 
men have thought and felt as we imagined 
these pilgrims to have thought and felt, 
we have stubborn accounts to settle be- 
fore we can ourselves think seriously of 
sharing moods so high. The exalted emo- 
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tions of the expectant caravan belong to 
a time when all the world was young; 
and do we not know that the youth of 
the world is past? Ours is a universe 
of causes and consequences, where, as 
Bishop Butler stated it, “Things and actions 
are what they are, and the consequences 
of them will be what they will be: why 
then should we desire to be deceived?” 
Voices are to be heard bidding us, as in 
the name of plain honesty, to have done 
with the insecure consolations of religious 
faith. It is safer, they would say, to stick 
to what is actual or doable in the world 
where we now reside, safer to dispense with 
the poetry and to cleave to the tried and 
proved. Or supposing that one deeins the 
poetry desirable, let him first give heed to 
life’s practical claims, and turn later, if 
he must, to the elusive diversion. First the 
necessities, then the luxuries, first the facts 
and then the fancies. 

Whether poetry is a luxury or a neces- 
sity is a question whose discussion throws 
light on the larger matter of the worth of 
religious belief. On its lower ranges poetry 
is allied with pleasantness of sound, with 
rhyme and rhythm, cadence and euphony; 
as in the blunt beatings of 


“As I ride, as I ride, 
With a full heart for my guide,” 


or in the verbal music of 
“© love, they die in yon rich sky.” 


In its euphonic felicities poetry has slight 
charm for the insensitive ear. In the guise 
of “beautiful thought beautifully expressed,” 
it puts a strain upon Philistine patience, 
as when explanations are demanded be- 
fore one can find enjoyment in Shelley’s 
lines: 

“ Life, like a dome of many colour’d glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 

At a higher level than that of euphonic 
beauty there is in poetry a certain func- 
tion of illusion, and it is in this sphere 
that poetry is more likely to get its due 
from the plain man. You do not look to 
a poem to provide you with market prices 
or to forecast the weather or to tell how 
best to cook a pheasant or how to get the 
right man nominated for public office or 
what to do when your taxes have been 
raised and your income lowered. Poetry, 
even the practical man may concede, 


occasionally proves useful by producing 
illusions. Under the spell of the proper 
poet we find ourselves carried out of our 
restricted circumstances into a world of ro- 
mance. The factory worker may for a 
brief moment forget the squalor of her 
daily surroundings and become the fine 
heiress that she sometimes thinks she ought 
to have been. The tired housewife rests 
her mind in the contemplation of persons 
whose behavior is high-minded and courtly 
among familiars. A much-beset business 
man feeling the effect of the jostlings of 
the world’s highway regains somewhat of 
personal dignity. True, the factory girl 
has to go back to the machine; the house- 
wife must take up the humdrum of do- 
mestic adjustment; the man of business 
must turn from his favorite book and at- 
tend to his lawsuit. Even so, the maiden 
has more light in her eye, and the house- 
wife makes a longer journey of it to the 
end of her patience, and the man of affairs 
carries into the mélée of his work a kindlier 
heart and a less roughshod mode. 

So far as poetry, in common with other 
aspects of art, has a function of illusion, 
it has been decried in the name of truth. 
Did not one of the Greeks say of poetry 
that it was a lie, but a noble lie? What 
avail is it, we ask, to lift one’s eyes from 
the disappointing real world up to the hills 
of phantasy? No, says Kingdon Clifford, 
belief is desecrated when it is employed 
“to add a tinsel splendor to the plain, 
straight road of our life and display a 
bright mirage beyond it.” No, we our- 
selves are disposed to agree, we do not de- 
sire a “cloud-castle of sweet illusions and 
darling lies.” 

Great poetry, as Mr. Henry Newbolt once 
said, has always been touched with the 
sense of possible perfection. It has voiced 
“the desire for a more perfect world; not 
merely an escape from the everyday world, 
but a transmutation of it.” With this ele- 
ment before us it is possible to see a soul of 
good in much that has been denounced as 
evil in illusion. The romantic daydreams 
and the aspirations evoked in the contem- 
plation of art may sometimes be surcharged 
with an ethical quality that enhances the 
dignity of the spirit. In that event the 
splendor added to our life is not tinsel but 
of gold, and the mirage becomes an oasis 
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indeed. The poetry whose “deepest beauty 
comes from its response to the ultimate 
demands of the soul” is creative, and it is 
power in life. Science may seem to be 
preoccupied with observing and registering 
fact, with an attempt to record in myriad 
‘ways the behavior of the universe, yet its 
enormous accomplishments have come from 
successful ventures of imagination. This 
side of science, fraught with so rich, re- 
sults for humankind, is not that observing 
and recording and combining which is done 
by science in the severe sense; it is, rather, 
a creative work, a hope, an inquiry, a be- 
lief in possible perfection. At this part of 
his labors the scientist is a maker, a poet. 
All the glory of science would be dimmed 
in the day when her votaries were forbid- 
den to deal in aught but ascertained fact. 
Similarly is the spirit of poetry a seeking 
after a more perfect day. 


“ Ah Love! could you and I with Him con- 
spire . 


To grasp this sorry scheme of things 
entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits,—and 
then 
Remould it nearer to the Heart’s de- 
sire?” : 


Not by ignoring the facts of life does true 
poetry make proof of its creative energies 
but by giving them a setting in view of an 
ideal or by conceiving an outcome for 
moral endeavor. As thus conceived, the 
spirit of poetry is the spirit of faith. Even 
when the heart’s dearest belongings are 
swept away by the unrelenting Course-of- 
things, the poetry that is faith catches a 
heaven’s cadence: 


“Voice of earth to earth returned, 
Prayers of ‘saints that inly burned, 
Saying, What is excellent, 

As God lives, is permanent; 
Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain; 
Heart’s love will meet thee again.” 


The pilgrims on the plains, not oblivious 
of the rigor of the road, have pondered 
the meaning of life and they have chosen 
the sustaining hypothesis. Making the 
venture of faith they lift up their eyes 
unto the hills; and lo, a strength other than 
earthly is vouchsafed to their need. Can 
life be endurable apart from confidence in 
the Unseen? Yes, if life can be serene and 
beautiful without “admiration, hope and 
love.” 


“SUFFER HARDSHIP WITH ME.’’* 


Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D. 


Suffer hardship with me, as a good sol- 
dier of Christ Jesus. 2 Timothy w. 3 
CRI c 

These pastoral epistles of Saint Paul to 
Timothy, as they are called, have a very 
peculiar and a very pathetic interest. They 
are the letters of an old man addressed to 
a young man. They are the words of a 
veteran addressed to a recruit. They are 
the message of one whose life is all behind 
him and whose work is done, to one whose 
life is all before him and whose work has 
not yet been performed. Now, Saint Paul 
had had a very hard and tempestuous life. 
He had passed through a great many perils; 
he had endured a great many dangers in 
his life of Christian service; but it is no- 
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ticeable that when he invites Timothy to 
come into the Christian life and take up the 
work of a Christian servant he does not 
say to him: “My life has been arduous, but 
I hope you will not hesitate to become a 


Christian because the times have been hard 


with me. I think they will be brighter for 
you. I think you will have fewer dangers 
to pass through than I. I think you will 
have a much ‘easier time than I have had.” 
On the contrary, Saint Paul says the utter 
opposite of that. He says to Timothy: 
“The times are hard; there is much danger 
in the life of the Christian, there are many 
perils to pass through. Now do you not 
want to come on and take your share of 
these hardships as a good soldier. of Jesus 
Christ?” 

Here the Revised Version helps us in 
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understanding the text. The Authorized 
Version says “endure hardness,” as though 
it were an individual affair. But the real 
meaning of the words is much broader 
and more significant than that. It really 
says “To share in the perils which are a 
part of the common life of mankind is one 
of the necessary objects of the life of any 
true man.” To take one’s share in common 
hardships and common dangers is to be a 
man and to be a servant ef God and a true 
follower of Jesus Christ. In other words, 
the appeal that is here laid down to Tim- 
othy is based not upon his love of ease, 
but upon his ability to endure, not upon his 
desire to have life smooth, but upon his 
capacity to endure the life that is rough, 
not upon his liking to have things comfort- 
able but upon his willingness to have life 
hazardous and dangerous. “Suffer hard- 
ship,’ Saint Paul says to Timothy, “with 
me, as a good soldier of Christ Jesus.” 
Now that is the appeal of the Bible from 
cover to cover. One of the ways in which 
we know that the Bible is a supernaturally 
inspired. book is because of the unity of its 
spiritual message. These books may have 
been written in many different ages; they 
may. have been written by many different 
men; but they convey the identical spirit- 
ual appeal from beginning to end. I can- 
not imagine a man or a woman who aspires 
to live an easy life wanting to have any- 
thing whatever to do with the Bible. For 
such a person it certainly is not a com- 
forting, or even a comfortable book. I 
cannot discover that the Bible anywhere 
holds out any hope to the runaway, to the 
shirk, or to the coward; but I do find 
that it contains untold inspiration for the 
one who feels the attractions of danger 
and who craves opportunities for heroism. 
Everywhere the appeal of the Bible is that 
we shall be willing to take our share of 
hardships as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 
Such a person, opening his Bible, finds 
his eyes, for example, fastened on the 
figure of Jeremiah in the Old Testament: 
cast down into a pit, called a traitor by his 
countrymen because he dared to predict 
the victory of the Chaldeans; but lying 
there maintaining his courage and his faith 
in God. Or he looks upon Saint Paul him- 
self, rescued from that angry Jewish mob, 
carried by the Roman soldiery, bleeding, 


spiritual courage. 


half unconscious, up the steps of the cita- 
del, pausing there and asking his rescuers 
if he might address that mob, and when he 
received permission turning around and 
declaring in the face of his would-be mur- 
derers his faith in Jesus Christ. Or one’s 
eyes are fastened upon the central figure 
in this Book of wonderful biography, the 
figure of Jesus Christ Himself. History 
contains no parallel to the consistent hero- 
ism of the career of Jesus. From that mo- 
ment when standing in the Nazareth syna- 
gogue He turned the favor of His congre- 
gation into murderous hate by daring to 
rebuke their religious bigotry and narrow- 
ness; to that moment in His mid-ministry 
when He saw the multitudes all leaving 
Him because He would not permit them 
to take Him and make Him their King; 
to that moment in the latter days of His 
life when He steadfastly set His face 
to the Jerusalem of His scourging and spit- 
ting and death, it is one record of sublime 
Everywhere in the Bible 
the men and women who accepted its mes- 
sage and listened to its appeal walk right 
out in life and take their share of its dan- 
gers and hardships as good servants of 
God and followers of Jesus Christ. 

And if it is true in the Bible, let me 
remind you that that is true out of it. If 
you ask yourselves what has been the really 
Christian character since the days of the 
New Testament you find yourself looking 
at that quivering red line of apostolic 
spirits from the days of Saint Paul down 
to our own day, who have not counted 
their lives dear unto themselves, if so be 
that they might run their course and finish 
their faith as followers of Jesus Christ. 
To quote but a single example. In the 
ante bellum days there was held in Boston, 
or near Boston, a proslavery meeting, and 
the feeling at that meeting rose gradually 
higher and higher until at last a man 
jumped to his feet and said: “I would like 
to see an abolitionist here! I would like to 
see an abolitionist who would dare to show 
his face!” Just then a short, thickset man 
was seen to rise and come down’ the 
crowded aisle, making his way as fast as 
he could to the platform, and then he ran 
up the stairs and Theodore Parker stood 
there in front of that passionate assembly 


‘ and he cried out: “Would you like to see 
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an abolitionist? Well, you can see one 
now. You can see an abolitionist here. I 
am an abolitionist!” : 

Not long ago, a brave fire captain was 
killed in a conflagration in New York City. 
The chief of the fire department of New 
York City, in commenting upon the brave 
man’s death, used words something like 
these. He said: “Firemen have been killed 
in this city before, and firemen are being 
killed in this city right along. The fact is, 
fighting fire in New York is a dangerous, 
hazardous occupation. Now every man in 
this department knows that. He knew it 
before he joined the department. Conse- 
quently, when he joined this department 


his act of bravery was already achieved. 


Anything that follows, even death, is just 
in the line of the day’s work. This man 
did not go in there intending to die. He 
went in there to put the fire out—and he 
died and that is all there is to it.” One 
could hardly describe in better words the 
Bible description of the life of a servant 
of God or of a true follower of Jesus 
Christ. To be a soldier of the Cross is a 
hazardous and dangerous thing. Every- 
body ought to understand that before he 
joins the Christian army. If then, he joins 
that army, his act of bravery may be said 
already to have been achieved. Anything 
that comes after that, even to death, is just 


in the line of the day’s work. Men and - 


women who have been Christians have not 
been looking for suffering; but they have 
gone in to put out the fires of sin and of 
shame. They have put them out and they 
have suffered and died. That is about all 
there is to it. That is about all there is 
to a truly Christian life. 

Now if we understand what the Bible 
message is, let me go on to tell you that 
the Bible makes its appeal to the most fun- 
damental instincts that there are in men. 
Absolutely the only irresistible appeal that 
there is, is the Bible appeal to come on and 
take our share of hardship as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ. I beg of you to 
believe that. Men are not really looking 
for the things that are soft or easy. Just 
as long as they are truly men they are not 
looking for that sort of thing. You can get 
a loose, temporary following by appealing 
to people upon the basis of their love of 
ease and of gain; but if you want to secure 


the permanent loyalties of men you must 
appeal to something deeper. You must 
appeal to their ability and capacity to en- 
dure and to suffer. 

How true this is anybody can see. Young 
people, for example, are not looking for 
the easy thing in sports. The sports that 
are most popular are the sports that have 
in them precisely the element of peril, the 
element of hazard. That is why the aver- 
age young woman would rather play hockey 
than parchesi; that is why the average 
young man would rather play football than 
croquet. They are looking for something 
that has an element of danger and hard- 
ship in it. 

Equally true is it in the sphere of men’s 
occupations. The fact that an occupation 
is dangerous does not repel. On the con- 
trary, it attracts. And the more perilous 
an occupation is the more real men com- 
pete for the honor of engaging in it.- I 
read two days ago that our government 
expects, inside of a year or a year and a 
half, to build twenty-three thousand aero- 
planes for service across the sea, whereas 
three thousand is the maximum at present 
possessed by other belligerents. But when 
these twenty-three thousand aeroplanes are 
built, there will be more than twenty-three 
thousand American youths who will volun- 
teer aS aviators. Men are looking for that 
service which has in it the element of peril 
and danger. 

If this is true in the sphere of our amuse- 
ments and of our occupations, let me re- 
mind you that it is even truer in the sphere 
of what I may call our deepest ethical in- 
stincts. Here the situation seems to be 
something like this: We are living—we all 
understand it—in a world that is sacred 
because of the pain and shame and suffer- 
ing and need that there is in it. That being 
true, that unspoiled ethical instinct of every 
true man and woman makes him feel terri- 
bly uncomfortable if he is not taking his 
share in what may be called the common 
suffering and need of the world. That fact 
is plainly voiced in the words of the old 
hymn (and after all, the old hymns are 
the best) : 


“Must I be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease, 

While others fought to win the prize 
And sailed through bloody seas?” 
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And the answer that comes out of that 
brave human heart is this: 

“Since I must fight, if I would reign; 

Increase my courage, Lord! 
I'll bear the toil, endure the pain, 
Supported by Thy word.” 

The fact is that since this old world in 
which we live is neither farce nor comedy, 
but just grim tragedy, coziness and com- 
fort can never be tolerable for an un- 
spoiled human heart. I read not long ago 
these words. I think I am quoting them 
accurately, because they were indelibly im- 
pressed upon my mind when I read them. 
“Beholding the appalling sufferings of my 
fellow creatures, I should feel myself 
guilty, possessing abundance and leaving 
them in hunger, nakedness, immorality, 
deepest crime, and deepest ignorance, if I 
retired into domestic quiet and left the 
struggle to be carried on solely by others.” 
So would you. So would I. Absolutely 
the one thing we cannot do is to retire into 
domestic quiet and leave the struggle to 
be carried on by others. The greatest men 
and women in this world have found the 
thing most intolerable, that their lives seem 
condemned by Providence to be too easy 
and too comfortable. I have heard of 
Protestant Christians whose lives seemed 
to be so easy as to be intolerable to them, 
who literally put on hair shirts and walked 
around with stones in their shoes to keep 
their moral fiber from becoming spoiled. 
And I suppose the deepest utterance of this, 
one of the deepest facts of our human 
nature, ever given, was by my own fellow 
townsman, William Dean Howells. 


“Tf He could doubt on His triumphant 
Cross, 

How much more I in the defeat and loss 

Of knowing all my selfish dreams ful- 
filled— 

Of having lived the very life I willed? 

My God! My God, why hast Thou for- 
saken me?” 


We have had a deep, broad, national ex- 
perience of this very spiritual fact which 
I am stressing this morning. I am not now 
arguing against anyone whose Christianity 
and whose conscientious convictions call 
him to disapprove of our country’s entrance 
into this great world war. I have the pro- 
foundest respect for these my Christian 
friends who cannot feel that under any 
conditions or circumstances is warfare to 


be reconciled with the ideals of Jesus 
Christ. But I want to say that there has 
been a deep ethical and spiritual instinct 
which has been satisfied by the entrance 
of America into this great world struggle. 
I do not know how many pacifist Chris- 
tians I am having the honor to speak to this 
morning. If there is one in this audi- 
ence, I think he will still agree with what 
I am saying about it—namely, that it had 
become almost intolerable for this great, 
free, wealthy nation to be sitting here 
across the seas, hands bound, while there 
was being fought out across those seas the 
most momentous moral issue in the entire 
history of mankind. It almost seemed as 
if we were seated somehow in the balcony 
or parterre of a theater looking on at the 
most tremendous spectacle ever staged in 
all human history, paying, as it were, for 
our seat, by giving something to Belgian 
and Servian relief, or by making a dona- 
tion to an Allied bazaar. Positively it did 
not satisfy. There was this inner ethical, 
moral restlessness that demanded that we 
take our share somehow in the vast suffer- 
ing that was being endured to make this 
world a safe place for men to live in. Not 
an American citizen to-day but is grate- 
ful for the control and patience of Presi- 
dent Wilson—not one. When America at 
last went into this war, it was not to 
avenge the sinking of a ship; neither was it 
to maintain exclusively American rights; 
neither was it to take a share in a contro- 
versy between competing political systems, 
or even rival civilizations. When America 


went into this war, as President Wilson 


said, it was with absolutely no selfish end 
in view, but merely “to justify and to main- 
tain these spiritual possessions upon which 
the whole fabric of our civilization and the 
well-being of mankind may be said to de- 
pend.” And when that hour came and when 
with a clear, clean conscience the way at 
last opened for America to enter the strug- 
gle and take her full share of the suffering 
to preserve for coming generations those 
moral and spiritual possessions, then, I say, 
there was an ethical spirit amongst our 
people that was satisfied that before was 
unsatisfied, and moral natures that before 
were restless became restful in the sense 
that we were going to endure our share of 
sufferings as servants of the Most High. 
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Apply all this to the missionary ideal, 
in the interest of which this great confer- 
ence is held. 

In the first place, this native desire of 
men to take their share of hardships and 
suffering, constitutes the surest and deepest 
foundation for the missionary appeal. 
What is that appeal? It is precisely that 
in response to which the citizens of this 
country have gladly gone into this great 
world war. Ali that you have to do, as 
believers in missions, as missionary leaders, 
is to take advantage of this great ethical 
crusade upon which this country has en- 
tered, to make the whole missionary pro- 
gramme itself not only intelligible but irre- 
sistible to all of our fellow countrymen. 
All that you have to do is to tell them that 
there is a battle line that is longer than 
those that stretch from Flanders to the 
Alps and from the Baltic to the Bosphorus. 
All you have to do is to tell them that 
this war, vast as it is, is only an episode, 
only an incident, in the great battle of the 
Lord; that one day this war will be over, 
but that there is a war in which there shall 
be no discharge until this entire world be- 
comes the kingdom of our Lord and of His 
Christ. And when you have thus enlarged 
and broadened and spiritualized the whole 
military campaign in which the Christian 
is engaged, then you can tell them with 
confidence to come on and take their share 
of the hardships as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ. 

The deepest missionary appeal of our 
own day rests upon two absolutely uncon- 
trovertible propositions. The first is that 
the religion of Jesus Christ is absolutely 
indispensable for the salvation of man- 
kind. The second is that, that being true, 
everybody who calls himself a Christian 
must be willing to share in the sufferings 
and sacrifices that are necessary until the 
religion of Jesus Christ is possessed by all 
mankind, I have said that these proposi- 
tions are absolutely uncontrovertible, and 
they are. Positively, it is hard to-day, to 
find a man or a woman so intrenched in his 
provincial prejudices that he is not willing 
to admit that the religion of Jesus Christ 
is linked up with the moral and spiritual 
salvation of men everywhere. We have 
discovered that we do not need to become 
experts in comparative religion in order to 


understand the undeniable superiority of 
the Christian faith over the other faiths 
of men, however noble they may be. A 
man does not need to read the Koran in 
order to understand how much higher the 
Bible stands than the Koran, when he re- 
members that after fifteen hundred years 
of Mohammedanism 90 per cent of the 
Mohammedan peoples are illiterate; when 
he remembers that everywhere with the 
touch of Islam, blight has. fallen upon na- 
tional aspiration and that woman is still 
held by the teaching of that faith upon 
the level of the brufe. One does not need 
to become an expert in Eastern meta- 
physics or in the philosophy of India to un- 
derstand that neither Buddhism nor Brah- 
manism can save the vast populations of 
that continent, systems that have reduced 
countless millions of people to abject sla- 
very for ages and have made immorality 
to be a part of religion itself. It is suffi- 
cient to remember that the advent of Chris- 
tianity in Japan and in China has been 
contemporaneous with the awakening of 
those great Oriental nations. “I believe in 
Christianity,” Matthew Arnold is reported 
as once having said, “because I do not 
know of a single acre of ground which is 
not a better acre of ground the moment 
Christianity touches it.” “I believe in for- 
eign missions,” declared ex-President Taft, 
“because where missions go there goes 
civilization.” And where goes civilization 
there goes the salvation of men. You can 
argue this point with absolute assurance 
and there are few men to-day who will 
stand up to question it, much less to deny 
it. 

But now, when you have laid that broad 
basis of appeal, then stand up and say: “If 
the religion of Jesus Christ is absolutely 
indispensable to the salvation of mankind, 
what are you going to do about it? Are 
you content, beholding the appalling suffer- 
ing of countless millions of people, “to 
retire into domestic quiet and leave the 
struggle to be carried on by others?” Let 
me remind you that precisely at this mo- 
ment the social conscience of this Ameri- 
can continent has become so sensitized that 
that appeal comes home with crushing and 
with irresistible force. 

While reading my paper coming up to 
this conference, my eye fell upon this para- 
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graph. It is not elegant, but I will quote 
it just as I read it: “It is a cowardly and 
pitiful thing for men or women to sit smug 
and sneering in their seats, prating about 
their pocketbooks and about their bellies 
when men are trying across the sea to make 
those very chairs comfortable for them to 


sit in.” Precisely that is the animus of the 


missionary appeal, and there never was a 
moment when it could be urged with such 
irresistible force as in the day in which we 
live. 

Again here is ground for appeals for 
adequate financial support. I hope there 
is no missionary board in America but that 
plans this coming year to advance its de- 
mands for money. It never was so easy 
to get money for missions as in the day 
in which we live, if we have proper faith 
in men. In the first place, there is plenty 
of money around. Evidently there is plenty 
of money to be had. “Where does all this 
money come from?” someone said to me 
when on top of an oversubscription to the 
Liberty Loan the country raised a hundred 
million dollars for the Red Cross. Where 
does it come from? A traffic officer who 
was recently appointed took his post and 
said after a day’s service that he did not 
know there were so many automobiles in 
existence as he had seen in those twenty- 
four hours. Do not think that you are going 
to exhaust the resources of the country. 
They have not begun to be touched. In 
the next place, there never was a time 
when men were giving with what Saint 
Paul calls hilarity, as they are giving in 
the days in which we live. Positively men 
are glad to give. A minister can stand 
up in his congregation and announce a 
special offering every other Sunday and his 
congregation will beam back on him with 
approval. He can ask for an offering and 
say, “Cheer up! The worst is yet to come!” 
and the congregation will rise to a man 
to greet him. People are learning how to 
give. Take advantage of this wonderful 
evangelistic baptism of the blessedness of 
giving to fill up the missionary coffers to 
the brim. 

In the next place, as I have already sug- 
gested, men are being made to feel how 
pitifully small has been what they have 
given to provide for the stupendous needs 
that confront them. Not long ago, in the 


New York Nation appeared a letter en- 
titled, “To the Moderately Rich,” written 
by “One of Them.” After he had spoken 
of the terrible suffering in Belgium and in 
Servia he spoke of how meager after all 
had been the gifts of the well-to-do. And 
then he said, “Do you want to know why?” 
And his answer was, “Because we are all 
hogs.” We are all hogs! Missionary 
leaders can stand up before congregations 
whose consciences have become wonder- 
fully sensitized and they can make this ap- 
peal absolutely irresistible. You can re- 
count the spiritual and moral destitution 
that is in these nations that lie across the 
sea, and then you can point out how pitiful 
has been the response made by professedly 
Christian people, and you will then get a 
response that will astonish you.. 

Some years ago I thought I would make 
a calculation to find out how much per 
capita the Congregationalists contributed 
to the foreign missionary enterprise. Well, 
when I got my problem worked out, I 
found that the Congregationalists were con- 
tributing exactly five cents a week, a nickel 
a week per capita throughout the country 
for foreign missions! Just a carfare a 
week! A short time after. that, I quoted 
the figures and a friend said to me: “You 
must take some mathematics. Your reck- 
oning is wrong.” Then he did my problem 
over, and what do you think he found? 
What do you think I found out after he 
had worked my problem over? I found 
that I had put it just about 50 per cent 
too high. It was three cents a week! It 
was just a two-cent postage stamp and a 
penny newspaper! That represented the 
average gifts of Congregational Church 
members to the splendid altruism of for- 
eign missions! A’ missionary leader can 
stand up to-day and he can face the men 
and women of the Church and he can say 
what that man said in that letter, “Do you 
know why?” And then he can tell them 
plainly, “It is because we are hogs, just 
hogs!” and all the people in the congrega- 
tion will say, “Amen!” 

Finally, now is the time to appeal for 
missionary volunteers. I very much hope 
that the missionary leaders are not saying 
to the young men and to the young women 
of to-day, “The times have been hard for 
us. Our work at Van has all been destroyed. 
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We had to flee for our very lives from 
Asia Minor; but as soon as this great war 
is over, I am sure you will not have as 
hard a time, if you become missionaries, 
as we have had.” Do not make that mis- 
take. When I was trying to make up my 
mind to enter the ministry a man got to 
speaking about the ministry as a profes- 
sion, and the whole burden of his talk was 
not about its difficulties so much as about 
its advantages: time for books, an assured 
social position, and an opportunity to in- 
dulge one’s studious disposition, and all of 
that. That almost made me turn my back 
upon the Christian ministry, and I do be- 
lieve that if I had not taken a home mis- 
sionary magazine and read about the hero- 
ism of the home missionaries out upon our 
frontiers I might never have entered the 
ministry at all. Say rather, as you approach 
these young people, say to the young man- 
hood and the young womanhood of our 
country: “The times are dreadfully hard. 
There are dangers abroad, known and un- 
known, but the Cross of Jesus Christ must 
be carried to the ends of the world.” Then 
say, “Do you not want to come and take 
your share in the hardships as a good sol- 
dier of Jesus Christ?” Make the mission- 
ary appeal strong to these young men and 
these young women, and you can do it in 
that way. 

When Doctor Armstrong was down 
South, so Doctor Peabody tells us, he 
wrote North inviting a young woman to 
join him in his work. He wrote to Miss 
Ludlow and said, “If you want to come 
down here where there is nothing but hard 
work, where there is no pin-pricking and 
no pen-scratching, where only heavy shot 
is used, come along.” And she could not 
get her trunk packed quick enough in re- 
sponse to that appeal. Tell the young men 
and the young women of America that you 
want them to come and take their share of 
the suffering as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ and there will be a response that 
will astonish you. 

But the matter is not on the side of the 
young men and the young women alone. 
The matter has to be considered from the 
side of the Christian parents. Greater 
heroism than that of those who volunteer 
is that of the fathers and mothers who let 
them go. I sat long enough at the Pru- 


dential Committee table of the American 
Board to know that often it is the hesitancy, 
or lack of courage, or lack of heroism, on 
the part of fathers and mothers that keeps 
young men and young women from offering 
themselves for this work on the foreign 
mission field. But don’t you think that 
in that day when mothers are sending their — 
boys by hundreds and thousands into this 
great war that Christian mothers and 
fathers may be expected to have faith and 
courage enough to let their sons and daugh- 
ters go into the great work of foreign mis- 
sionary extension? 

I saw in a copy of Life, that little paper 
which gives us a perfect transcript of 
everyday experience, a picture that fas- 
cinated my attention. There was that 
paternal and quizzical figure, which has 
come to typify our country, with a look 
of tenderness but also of earnestness upon 
his face, and there was a mother whose 
face was contorted with suffering, leading 
her boy to him and saying: “Here he is, 
sir! Here he is, sir!” Don’t you think 
with the same faith Christian fathers and 
mothers should lead their sons and daugh- 
ters up to the compassionate Christ and 
hand them over to Him, saying, “Here he 
is, Lord! Here she is, Lord!” And let 
us always remember that the warfare that 
they go into is not with stirring drum and 
not with clashing steel, but only with deeds 
of gentle love and mercy. 

Are you and I willing to take our share 
of hardship with Jesus Christ? I ask that 
question; I put it to myself every day. 
Am I a soldier of the Cross? Am I a fol- 
lower of the Lamb? Am I going through 
the drill, or am I a part of the army? Am 
I walking around the parade ground, or 
am I on the battlefield? Am I one of the 
militia that likes the uniforms and the 
music, but who has absolutely no intention 
of seeing active service, or do I belong 
to the regulars and expect to take my place 
in the firing line? When I became a Chris- 
tian, was my act of bravery already 
achieved? Was everything that comes 
afterwards only in the line of the day’s 
work? Can it be said by me when I have 
done, “I have fought a good fight; I have 
kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord... . shall give me in that day”? 


THE GOSPEL OF MARK: QUESTIONS FOR STUDY. 
Rev. Charles R. Erdman, D. D. 


In view of the fact that the International 
‘Sunday School lessons will be in the Gos- 
pel of Mark for the next six months, this 
course of studies will be found most timely. 
For those who wish to avail themselves of 
a regular correspondetice course, we would 
say that the price for enrollment is $1.25, 
which covers clerical work and postage and 
includes a copy of Dr. Erdman’s Exposi- 
tion of Mark; and by making a remittance 
-of this amount, with the name and address, 
to Dr. Charles R. Erdman, Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J., 
they may become enrolled as regular stu- 
dents, submitting answers to the questions, 
and receiving corrections and suggestions 
on their work.—Epiror. 


Tuer CHOICE OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 
iii. 13-19 

39. Why did Jesus select twelve of His 
disciples to be aposties? iii. 13-15. John 
xv. 16, 27. Acts i. 8, 21-26. Matt. xvi. 18- 
20; xviii. 15-18. Eph. ii. 19-20. Rev. xxi. 
9, 10, 14. 

40. Into what three groups are the 
Twelve divided wherever their names are 
recorded? iii. 16-19. Luke vi. 14-16. Acts 
715, JISY. 

41. What is known of the previous his- 


tory of the different apostles? John i. 35- 
51. Mark i. 16-20. Matt. ix. 9. 
Tuer UNPARDONABLE SIN. iii. 20-30. 


42. To what did the enemies of Jesus 
ascribe His power? iii. 20-22. 

43. How does Jesus show the charge 
to be absurd? iii. 23-27. 

44. Why was such a charge unpardon- 
able? iii. 28-30. 


THe MorHer AND BRETHREN OF JESUS. 
iii. 31-35. 
45. Why did thé relatives of Jesus wish 
to interrupt Him? iii. 20-21, 31-32. 
46. What constitutes spiritual relation- 
iii. 33-35. John iv. 34; 


ship with Christ? I 
1 John iii. 23. 


WaUEiVvin Oo Vie. 26, 29: 


Tur PARABLE OF THE Sower. iv. 1-25. 

47, What different moral conditions 
does Jesus picture by the various kinds of 
soil? iv. 15, 16-17, 18-19, 20. 

48. By what promise does Jesus en- 
courage us to receive His word? iv. 21-25. 


Tur PARABLE OF THE GROWING GRAIN. 
iv. 26-29. 


49. How does this parable teach us to 


wait patiently for the Lord to bring fruit 
from our labors? 1 Cor. iii. 6-9. 

50. What does it suggest as to the grad- 
ual development of spiritual life and char- 
acter? Phil. ti. 12-13; iii. 12-14. 2 Peter 
i. 5-8; iii. 18. 


THe PARABLE OF THE Musrarp SEED. 
iv. 30-34. 

51. What other parables about the king- 
dom did Jesus give? Matt. xiii. 24-30, 33, 
44, 45-46, 47-50; xx. 1-16. 

52. What is to be the final form of the 
kingdom of God upon earth? Dan. vii. 
13-14. Matt. vi. 10; xxv. 31-33; xvi. 27. 
La iy Soll Rev. eZee Matt. xxiv. 305 
sat, 15), 


Jesus StILts THE Storm. iv. 35-41. 


53. How does this story show that Jesus 
ee at once, human and Divine? iv. 36, 38, 

54. What three rebukes are here stated 
or implied? iv. 38, 39, 40. 

55. What is the relation between faith 
and fear? iv. 40. Matt. vi. 28-34. 


Tue GERASENE Demoniac. v. 1-20. 


56. Does this story suggest any differ- 
ence between a maniac and a demoniac? 
Matt. iv. 24; viii. 31. Mark i, 24; v. 7 
James ii. 19. Mark v. 10, 13. 

57. How does Jesus answer the requests 
of the demons, the Gadarenes and the man 
ear ay been possessed”? vy. 10-12, 15- 

, 18-19. 


THe DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS AND THE WOMAN 
WITH AN Issue oF Bioop. v. 21-43. 

58. How was the faith of Jairus and of 
the woman revealed, tested and rewarded? 
Vv. 22, 28, 27, 32, 335 34, 35,,42743) 

59. How does Jesus here show His ten- 
der sympathy, and His Divine knowledge 
and power? v. 24, 29, 30, 34, 36, 37, 41, 42. 

60. What other persons were raised 
from the dead by Jesus? Luke vii. 11-17. 
John xi. 1-44. 1 Cor. xv. 20-23. 


Jesus Reyectep AT NAZARETH. vi. 1-6. 

61. What was the experience of Jesus 
on His previous visit to Nazareth? Luke 
iv. 16-30. 

62. Why is a prophet without honor in 
his own country? vi. 1-6. Luke xix. 42. 


Tur Mission oF THE TWELvE.. vi. 7-13. 
63. How did the work of the disciples 
resemble or differ from that of modern 
Christians? vi. 12-13. Luke ix. 2, 6. 
Mark xvi. 15. Luke xxiv. 46-48. Acts i. 
8. John xv. 27. 2 Tim. iv. 1-2. 
64. Why should Christian ministers ex- 
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pect to be given adequate financial support? 
vi. 8-10.. 1 Cor. ix. 4-14. 

65. Why should messengers of Christ 
be received graciously? Matt. x. 40-42. 
Luke x. 16. Gal. iv. 14. 3 John 5-8. 


Tuer DEATH or JOHN THE Baptist. 
vi. 14-29, 
66. Why did Herod suppose that Jesus 
was John? vi. 13-17, 27. 
67. In what ways are the weakness and 


cowardice of Herod shown in this story? 
vi. 19, 20, 22, 26-27. 


68. In what did the greatness of John 
the Baptist consist? Matt. xi. 1-11. 


Tue FEEDING OF THE FivE THOUSAND. 
vi. 30-44. 

69. How did the multitudes happen to 
be in need of food? vi. 31-36. 

70. How did Jesus intend to test and 
to strengthen the faith of His disciples? 
John vi. 5-10. Mark vi. 37-42, 52. Phil. 
ivewlos 2, Connie: 

71, What is the supreme message of 
this miracle? John vi. 35. 


PERSONALIA. 


Mr. Melvin Trotter, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has been spending a number of weeks in visiting 
the military camps throughout the South. The 
response to the evangelistic appeal has been 
marked, and hundreds of men have publicly taken 
their stand for Christ. Among the camps already 
visited are Oglethorpe, Hancock, Sevier, Sheridan, 
Gordon, McPherson, Wheeler, Shelby and Mac- 
Arthur. 

After the annual Conference of Rescue Mission 
Workers early in January, Mr. Trotter will visit 
Camp Wadsworth, then proceeding to Columbus, 
S. C., and concluding his itinerary in the camp 
work with San Antonio, Dallas and Forth Worth. 


Below are given the recent and prospective 
engagements of some workers in the evangelistic 
field: 

W. E. Biederwolf and Party.—Jan. 27, Brook- 
lyn Ne Xe 

Chester Birch.—Jan., Oxford, Ohio. 


H. W. Bromley and Party.—Jan.-Feb., Wash- 
ington Court House, Ohio. 

Chapman-Alexander Party.—Jan., 
Noose 

oo E. Davidson.—Dec. 31, Campello, Mass. 

John W. Erskine.—Jan. 27-Feb. 17, Norvell or 
Manchester, Mich. 

Hart and Magann.—Jan.-Feb., Phcenix, Ariz. 

Robert Jones and Party.—Dec. 31, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 


Elizabeth, 


Milford H. Lyon and Party.—Dec. 31, Port- © 


land, Me. 

J. W. Mahood and Party.—Jan., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Feb. 1-20, Columbus, Ohio; Feb. 21-Mar. 
10, Walkerville, Ont. 

Milton S. Rees.—Jan., Morgantown, W. Va.; 
Feb., Albany, N. Y.; Mar., Bloomington, Ill. 

Harold F. Sayles.—Dec. 29-Jan. 24, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Jan. 27-Feb. 12, Shelby, Mich. 

Charles Cullen Smith and Party.—Jan., Mans- 
field, Ohio. 
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American Poets and Their Theology. By Augustus 
Hopkins Strong, D. D., LL. D., Litt. D. Grif- 
fith & Rowland Press, Philadelphia. Cloth. 485 
pages. $1 net. 


This is a wonderful dollar’s worth. It is in- 
conceivable that a book of this size and so well 
bound and printed should really be marketed for 
such a price. We expect someone is paying the 
difference. It is a wonderful book also from the 
fact that it was published on Dr. -Strong’s 
eightieth birthday. It is not as good a book as 
the author’s companion volume on “The Great 
Poets and Their Theology,” but that is due not to 
Dr. Strong but to the fact that the American 
poets have not yet reached quite the stature 
of Homer and Shakespeare and Tennyson and 
the others df whom Dr. Strong wrote in his 
previous volume. Liv uiS) eal curiousssdact™ to 
note that none of the American poets have 
been what we would consider entirely orthodox. 
Longfellow, Holmes, Emerson and Bryant were 
Unitarians, or at least, Mr. Bryant attended the 
Unitarian Church in New York City, where most 
of his active life was spent. Whittier was a 
Quaker; Lowell was a Theist; Poe had no reli- 
gion, and Whitman is termed by Dr. Strong an 
“Occidental mystic,” while, as for Sidney Lanier, 
he was just a Christian, and a mighty good one at 
that. It may be true that ‘Religion is the’ founda- 
tion of theology” (page 130), but it is not quite 


so true that theology is always the foundation of 
religion. Dr. Strong sometimes seems to confuse 
religion and theology, which is not strange, as he 
has taught the one and practised the other the 
greater part of his life. To us the least inter- 
esting chapter is that on Bryant and the most 
illuminating the chapter on Lanier. Dr. Strong 
confesses of Longfellow that “in a certain un- 
evangelical way he was a Christian poet’ (page 
223). He bemoans the fact that “Lowell’s God 
will be a God of infinite good nature who makes 
no moral distinctions”; he appreciates Holmes’ 
humor, but does not credit his depth; he loves 
Whittier’s humility, but cannot class him among 
the greatest poets; he pities Poe, with his last 
despairing cry, “Lord, help my poor soul!” As 
for Whitman, we dare not say what Dr. Strong 
really thinks, though we might quote some of 
the things he has written. His name is the last 
in the book and Dr. Strong confesses that he 
put him in to make the ninth, which is the num- 
ber of poets treated in his other volume. If we 
were bold enough we would remark that Dr. 
Strong does not altogether understand’ Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, but perhaps that is not sur- 
prising, as who of us does? But his treatment 
of Emerson does not seem as sympathetic as that 
accorded most of the other poets. This book 
would have been better if it had been written by 
one who was not himself a theologian, for Dr. 
Strong constantly tries to measure the poets by 


his own particular theology, and Dr. Strong’s 
theology is like Holmes’ hero of ‘The Last 
Leaf.” 


“TI know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 
The last leaf on the tree 
In the spring, 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling.’’ 


And this all goes to suggest that though a poet 
can be a theologian, a theologian cannot always 
be a poet. Dr. Strong strongly insists on ‘‘system”’ 
in theology, and it was this very lack of system 
which made some of our poets so spontaneously 
great. That is why Dr. Strong and the poets 
cannot understand one another. Dr. Strong’s own 
“Theology” is no poem, as those.of us who have 
studied it will well remember. Let it not be 
thought, however, that we do not appreciate this 
book, for we do. It will be found most suggestive 
and stimulating and instructive. All of Dr. 
Strong’s work is noted for thoroughness, and this 
is no exception. We are quite sure that the poets 
mentioned were not much interested in theology, 
but most of them were able, at least at times, to 
strike the deep, true note of religion. It is a 
book that will prove of great value to every 
religious teacher.—H. P. 


By William DeWitt 
Cloth, 95 


Best Man I Know (The). 
Hyde. Macmillan Co., New York. 
pages. 50 cents. 

President Hyde gives us a very unique little book- 

let under the attractive title “The Best Man’ I 

Know.” The dedication of a book is often of 

little value to the average reader, but in this case 

interest is considerably heightened by the words: 

“To my friend and minister, Chauncey William 

Goodrich, who unconsciously sat as a model for 

the features these sketches portray.” 
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There are forty-five chapters, each covering 
about a page of printed matter, giving in terse 
form the development of a theme in a few sen- 
tences that might easily have been amplified into 
pages of printed matter. This condensation is the 
charm of the book. 

There are two parts. The first part, “Mystical 
Roots,” gives us an outline, we may suppose, of 
President Hyde’s theology. The titles of the chap- 
ters, His Father, His Christ, His Spirit, suggest 
this. “The Father is seen as the Christian sees 
this Will for the good of all, in Christ, in other 
Christian men, and in the better impulses of his 
own heart.’ His treatment of the Spirit is rather 
odd. ‘The Christian man needs examples of the 
Will for the good of all more modern and intimate 
than the Christ of the first century can be. This 
more intimate and modern revelation of the Father 
he finds in the Spirit of the Christian men about 
him.” This would seem to make the guiding 
principle of the Christian’s life to be that of the 
lives of Christian men about him. This may be 
in multitudes of cases but it fails to emphasize 
that which is vital in the experience of so many; 
namely, the consciousness of the real presence of 
God’s Spirit in the soul, in real vital communion 
as a power that makes for righteousness. This 
same omission is felt in the chapter, His Regen- 
eration, where President Hyde says, “The Spirit 
the man admires in others takes possession of him 
and makes him over.” Our admirations may 
largely control us, but they do not tell the whole 
story when we are dealing with the ‘Mystical 
Roots” of our religious faith. 

Under Part II, ‘‘Practical Fruits,’”’ we have a 
series of pen sketches of Christian character with 
such themes as His Charity, His Modesty, His 
Serenity, His Purity, His Business, etc. These 
are selected at random from a list of thirty. They 
are suggestive of short talks to students at morn- 
ing prayers, though there is no hint that they were 
ever used as such, but if so used could not fail to 
be most helpful to those in attendance. Some of 
these chapters are perfect gems, beautiful and most 
suggestive.—S. C. H 


China from Within. By Charles Ernest Scott, 
M. A... D; Di EF. He Revell Co.. New York, 
Illustrated. Cloth. 327 pages. $1.75 net. 


A very interesting view of conditions in the “land 
of Sinim,” by a distinguished missionary of the 
Presbyterian Church. The book is based upon the 
Student’s Lectures on Missions, delivered at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 1914-1915. An 
introduction is contributed by Dr. J. Ross Ste- 
venson. Dr. Scott, as an itinerating missionary 
in China, has enjoyed many opportunities, not 
only to view the land, but also to come close to 
the hearts of the people. He has evidently been 
a good “mixer,’’ but is not on that account any 
less a kindly and a discriminating critic. He 
writes with a serious sympathy which will com- 
mend his book to Chinese as well as to American 
readers. He has succeeded in providing the Chris- 
tian public with a striking and impressive account 
of the inner life of the much-written-up (and for- 
merly written-down) country. The book is em- 
bellished by a number of illustrations.—C. A. S. D. 


Faithful Stewardship, and Other’ Sermons. By 
Father Stanton. Geo. H. Doran & Co., New 


York. Cloth. 183 pages. $1.35 net. 


“These sermons belong to the late period of 
Father Stanton’s life and were preached at St. 
Alban’s Holborn, the church he served for fifty 
years without fee. The shorthand report has 
been printed verbatim, and no attempt has been 


made to trim or amend any of the passages which 
Father Stanton would have set right had the 
report been submitted to him.” 

The above is quoted from the introduction. 
‘lhe sermons are beautiful in their devotional 
spirit. The language and diction do not betray 
the work of the reporter, Miss C. Ross. She has 
done her work wonderfully well. We doubt if 
Father Stanton would have found much to alter. 
There are nineteen addresses on varied themes, 
all uplifting, tender and addressed to the heart.— 
Sp Game leds 


Foes of Our Own Household (The). 
dore Roosevelt. Geo. H. Doran Co., 
York. Cloth. 349 pages. $1.50 net. 

Prophets and the War (The). By Charles Car- 
roll Albertson, D. D. The Meridian Press, 
New York. Cloth. 80 pages. $1 net. 

For France and the Faith. Letters of Alfred 
Eugéne Casalis. Translated by Warren Edwin 
Bristol. Association Press, New York. Fron- 
tispiece. Board. 102 pages. 60 cents. 

Cross at the Front (The). By Thomas Tiplady. 
F. H. Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 191 
pages. $1 net. 

Social Duties in War Time. 


By Theo- 
New 


By Harry F. Ward. 


Association Press, New York. Paper. 28 
pages. 15 cents. 
These books are all about the war. They are by 


no means of equal value and therefore we feel like 
apologizing to Colonel Roosevelt and explaining 
that in this instance, at least, a man is not known 
by the company he keeps. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s book is full of surprises, which 
is not surprising. He describes the war as al- 
ready waged on our own shores. He vigorously 
sets forth the underlying principles dear to every 
American heart, and the insidious enemies who 
would weaken this nation’s arm in its day of 
defense. Of course he wields the big stick 
and he generally strikes the right head. Every 
American will read this book with enthusiasm 
and will be wider awake when he closes it than 
when he opens it. As in nearly all of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s utterances, he makes use of Scriptural 
phrases, as did Lincoln. before him. As a study 
of principles and a warning against perils, this 
volume is a book of the day and for the day. 

Dr. Albertson’s volume on “The Prophets and 
the War’ is a declaration that the same heaven 
into which the prophets gazed is that which opens 
for our eyes as well. These studies give us much 
information concerning the prophets, their voice, 
their vision, their suffering and their victory. Of 
necessity, the information is not new, but the ap- 
plication is, and herein lies the chief value of the 
book. 

Mr. Bristol has translated the letters of a 
young private who fell early in the war, fighting 
for France. They are not remarkable letters from 
a literary standpoint; they are remarkable because 
they were written by a Christian, and probably 
not 10 per cent of the men at the front have 
been members of Christian churches in any vital 
sense. The very simplicity and boyishness of the 
letters is their chief appeal for a reading. Prob- 
ably millions of such letters have been penned 
from the trenches, but it is well worth our while 
to read at least this little volume of them. 

Mr. Tiplady has evidently tried to write after 
the. pattern of Donald Hankey’s “A Student in 
Arms.” He has failed to make good. The titles 
of his chapters are better than the chapters them- 
selves. He lacks Mr. Hankey’s ability to grasp 
things in a broad and trenchant way. He has 
seen the same things, but he cannot tell them in 


an 
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Here and there in the book is an 
a few lines that make a real 


the same way. 
interesting bit, 
appeal. 

Mr. Ward has given us a little pamphlet of a 
rather pessimistic nature. .It should be balanced 
by other facts which would give it a more true 
and a more optimistic treatment.—H. P. 


Heroes of the Campus. By Joseph W. Cochran. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. Frontispiece. 
Cloth. 168 pages. 60 cents net. 


As the author explains in the beginning of this 
volume, “lives as heroic as any of those sketched 
in this little book could be found in the college 
world to-day,.... but the average college stu- 
dent does not realize how much of a good soldier 
he can become before he leaves his Alma Mater.” 
Here are some notable examples of lives lived out 
swiftly in service for the Master. The spirit of 
Horace Tracy Pitkin, Arthur Frame Jackson, Ion 
Keith Falconer is still and will ever be felt, and 
the biographies of the entire thirteen men and 
women given in this book are an inspiration and 
a stirring example of how much can be accom- 
plished by making the most of present circum- 
stances. They simply lived fully for God no 
matter what came or the cost. 

This collection is especially useful because the 
lives of Pitt Gordon Knowlton, Kin Takabashi, 
Isabella Marion Vosburgh, and David Yonan 
have never before appeared in print. Under- 
graduates in college will be particularly interested 
in this book.—D. : 


Land of Enough (The). By Charles E. Jefferson. 


Thos. Y. Crowell Co., New York. Cloth. 60 
pages. 50 cents net. 
Max and his sister, Madge, lived in a comfort- 
able, though not luxurious, home. They had 


enough to make them happy, but they never were. 
Things were never just right. They thought they 
never really had enough of anything. Especially 
at Christmas time, things seemed worse to them 
than ever. There were so many presents to give! 
If only there was a “Land of Enough’”’! 

One night as Madge was thinking these thoughts, 
the night before Christmas, she suddenly found 
herself in just such a country. And oh, how 


different it was from what she thought! Every- 
body had all he wanted. There was no room 
for Christmas in the Land of Enough. Every- 


where—even for the children, the old people and 
the poor folk—there was no interest in Madge’s 
gifts, and the lesson came to this girl, as it 
comes to us all, that only by giving is there happi- 
ness in receiving. The Christmas season is an 
affair of the spirit, not a fixed time, and the real 
joy is the-spirit back of the mutual desire to give 
and to receive. 

Dr. Jefferson’s books and work are well known, 
and this thoughtful message is in keeping with his 
many other helpful writings. This little book is 
attractive and suitable both in spirit and form for 
presentation purposes.—D. 


Mandarin and Missionary in Cathay. By Ernest 
F. Borst-Smith, F. R. G. S. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. Illustrated. Cloth. 268 
pages. $1.75 net. 

North Shensi seems to have been sometimes the 

storm center and often the hub of Chinese his- 

tory. The Manchu Dynasty gained its foothold 
first here and in and about it raged the Moham- 
medan and Tai-ping rebellions. Having first-hand 
access to the prefectural records of Yenanfu, our 
author, who was the pioneer missionary of the 
Baptist Missionary Society in this field, has sum- 


marized Chinese history as related to this province 
in eight interesting chapters. It is a good sign of 
increasing understanding of China if parts of 
it, rather than the whole, can be brought to pub- 
lic attention. Most of the book, however, is given 
to the record of the opening up of the new terri- 
tory by the missionary in 1910, the establishment 
of the work and its interruption and renewal 
during and after the Revolution. The treatment 
is not only valuable as a record of missionary 
work of the kind that the Christian reading public 
is coming more and more to enjoy; it is espe- 
cially useful as giving us an insight into the 
characteristics of Chinese provincial public life. 
One feels better acquainted with the great China 
that is neither Peking, nor Shanghai, nor Canton, 
after reading this book.—E. M. N. 


Neighbors. By Jacob A. Riis. Macmillan Co., 
New York. Illustrated. Cloth. 209 pages. 
$1.25 net. 


These are true stories of the tenements, told with 
sympathy and skill, and that little touch of humor 
that makes the whole world kin. One of the best 
of the stories,is that entitled ‘‘Heartsease,’’ which 
describes the work of “Northfield Graduates, girls 
of refinement and modesty,” in New York’s slums. 
These words will be read with particular interest 
by readers of the Recorp—‘“‘I listened to the crash 
of the vanishing elevated train, and looked at the 
mean surroundings, and my thoughts wandered to 
the great school in the Massachusetts hills, .... 
but something better than its sunlight and its 
green hills had come down here to bear witness to 
the faith which the founder of Northfield preached 
all his life.’ (Page 145.)—H. P. 


By John, Viscount Morley, O. M. 
Cloth. Two vol- 


Recollections. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 


umes. $7.50 per set. 
Vol. I. 388 pages. 
Vol. II. 382 pages. 


The last fifty years have been marked by an evolu- 
tion unparalleled in the world’s history. In 
thought, in principles of government, in literature 
and in the industrial arts there have been revolu- 
tionary changes that can only be appreciated by 
a comparison of present conditions with those of 
two generations ago. Foremost among the nations 
experiencing this peaceful revolution has been Eng- 
land, and London naturally has been the center 
of many of the most significant events during this 
period. The recollections of one who by birth, 
training and natural endowment was called upon 
to take a conspicuous place among the leaders of 
thought during this period have a special historical 
value, while an added charm is given by the liter- 
ary grace of which the author has long been a 
recognized master. 

Viscount Morley—we omit the bewildering ar- 
ray of titles which follows—was born in 1838. He 
was educated at Oxford, being enrolled in Lincoln 
College, where John Wesley had been a fellow, 
and for some time occupying the famous Metho- 
dist’s rooms. The chapter upon the “Spirit of the 
Times,” covering the period of student days, is 
replete with names forever associated with revolt 
against traditional authority. Between the years 
1850-1860—*‘My Oxford days,’ as Morley terms 
them,—‘“the clergy held the education of England 
in the hollow of their hands. Their day was soon 
to be over.” 

Already the ferment of unrest was working 
among the undergraduates, soon to become in turn 
the leaders in thought and statesmanship of the 
new era. Among the writers whose influence was 
beginning to mould the thought of the day one 
has only to record such names as Herbert Spencer, 
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Ruskin, George Eliot, Carlyle, Matthew Arnold and 
Darwin, to indicate intellectual tendencies and 
their departure from traditional faith. In the polit- 
ical world there was a corresponding challenging 
of existing orders. Mazzini and Victor Hugo 
both had found an asylum in England from the 
despotism of their native lands, while “humanity 
fought one of its most glorious battles across the 
Atlantic” in the preservation of the American 
Union. 

Such was the spirit of the times when young 
Morley came up to London. “It had been in- 
tended that when I was of due age I should go 
into orders,’’ he writes, “but life at Oxford had 
shaken the foundations.’? The profession of law 
for a time attracted him, but he finally decided for 
journalism, for which he was peculiarly qualified. 
His advancement was rapid, and finally he assumed 
editorial management of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
being ably assisted by W. T. Stead. 

In the early days of his journalistic career, 
Morley acknowledges indebtedness to two men of 
letters, George Meredith and John Stuart Mill. 
Both of these friendships ripened into intimacy, 
and made a deep impression upon his thought. 
Through these friendships he was introduced into 
a wide circle of distinguished men of letters. . It is 
when Morley reminisces about these great person- 
ages, with a certain degree of intimacy, and lets 
us see into their foibles and weaknesses, as well 
as into the greatness of their power, that he is at 
his best. It is just the easy, gossipy sort of chat 
about men whom he has known intimately, with 
here and there dialogues with these friends, ex- 
tracts from their personal correspondence, or 
estimates of great minds upon their contemporaries, 
that makes the book of greatest interest. 

The chapter entitled, “A Holiday in Norfolk,” 
is illustrative of this. Evidently it is largely made 
up of extracts from a diary kept at the time. 
Here is a brief description of a dinner at Marl- 
borough House, where he “stumbled against Ran- 
dolph in the hall.’”’ Again he enters into conver- 
sation with the Prince of Wales and the late King 
of the Belgians, with whom he discussed Sudan, 
universal suffrage, and other matters. The latter 
is ‘‘good-natured, free from stiffness, spoke well 
to the point, and with no sign of cloven hoof.” 
Later he attends a luncheon at Londonderry 
House, where he is presented to the German 
Emperor, who is “rather short; pale, but sun- 
burned; carries himself well; walks into the room 
with the stiff stride of the Prussian soldier; .... 
a cast of face grave, almost stern in repose, but 
as he sat between those two pretty women, the 
hostess and Lady, ....he lighted up with 
gaiety and a genial laugh.’”’ Interspersed with 
these accounts of social engagements, are extracts 
from letters, literary appreciations, or a _ brief 
philosophic dissertation revealing his attitude 
towards life. 

In his biography. of Mr. Gladstone many readers 
were surprised to find that Lord Morley could 
so completely submerge his own views as to por- 
tray faithfully Mr. Gladstone’s religious faith. In 
his reminiscences, however, he feels no restraint 
in the frank admission of agnosticism. The book 
is a self-revelation of the absence of all faith, 
and all unconsciously he reveals how far from sat- 
isfying that philosophy is. Here, for instance, is 
an extract from his diary, ‘Learned some English 
lines for a change, including M. Arnold’s Dover 
Beach.” Two lines below he records the fact 
that ‘somehow or other I feel profoundly dis- 
satisfied. Must try to put my finger on the flaw.” 
Let anyone read Dover Beach, and they will have 
no difficulty in discovering ‘‘the flaw.” 

In another place he quotes the following ex- 
tract from a letter from Huxley: “It is a curious 
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thing that I find my dislike to the thought of 
extinction increases as I get older and nearer the 
goal. It flashes across me at all sorts of times 
with a sort of horror that in 1900 I shall probably. 
know -no more of what is going on than I did in 
1800... . I wonder if you are afflicted in this 
way.” To this Lord Morley says he replied in 
the negative, and quotes the lines: 


Men must endure 
Their going hence as their coming hither; 
Ripeness is all. 


Mill’s posthumous essay on theism appeared in 
1874. It was felt, so Morley says, as an ‘“‘in- 
felicitous compromise with orthodoxy,” and was 
vague and unsatisfying. He then quotes Mill as 
having once said to a friend afflicted by a domestic 
tribulation, “To my mind the only permanent 
value of religion is in lightening the feeling of 
total separation, which is so dreadful in a real 
grief.” Upon this Lord Morley comments: “If 
you will. But can we really suppose that this 
scheme of possible contingencies, low degrees of 
probability, permissive hopes, dubious potentiali- 
ties, could bring comfort or consolation worth the 
name to aching hearts— 


In shock of loss and anguish of farewells, 
At that eternal parting of the ways? 


After all death is death, however we may meet it.” 
There are here and there glimpses of the man re- 
vealed by such passages that would seem to indi- 
cate that agnosticism is not soul satisfying even 
from his own point of view. 

In 1904 Viscount Morley visited America, and 
was present in the great “amorphous city of 
Chicago” on the day when Colonel Roosevelt was 
elected to the presidency. Among the other events 
which he records was a visit to President Roose- 
velt in the White House, of whom he says, “No 
words are needed for that rare and most attractive 
personality.” 

An interesting description of the German Kaiser 
in November, 1910, is of timely interest. It was 
while the Kaiser was paying a visit to Windsor, 
that Viscount Morley was seated next to him at 
luncheon, Lord Kitchener being on the other side. 
“His majesty opened our talk with vivacious 
thanks for the kindness that his son had received 
in India. He was loud in particular recognition 
of the officer who attended him. I don’t think I 
ever met a man so full of the zest of life, and 
so eager to show it and share it with other people. 
He looked a trifle older than when he was at 
Windsor three or four years ago. He talked to me 
about some recent book of Bishop Boyd Carpenter, 
which he liked so much that he had it translated 
into German, and in the evening often read pieces 
aloud to his ladies while they sat stitching and 
knitting. I said something of Harnack and of his 
negative effects. ‘Not at all so negative,’ he an- 
swered, ‘since I got him to Berlin.’ How much 
of his undoubted attractiveness is due to the fact 
of his being the most important man in Europe, 
who can tell? I had the same sort of feeling 
about one who was at the moment the most im- 
portant man in the United States, when I stayed 
with him at the White House in Washington.” 

To the American reader there are long passages 
that are of little interest, except to those who are 
well versed in English politics: for example, the 
vicissitudes of the Irish Home Rule bill, and the 
multitudinous problems of government in that 
much-disturbed country. The official correspond- 
ence, while secretary for India, with Lord Minto, 
who was then Governor-General, is tedious, and 
too much at length. It is however, of interest in 
revealing the informal character of official corre- 
spondence between two experienced and accom- 
plished statesmen. : 
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There is an element of self-satisfaction in these 
recollections that gives the impression that Vis- 
count Morley sees little that he would have 
changed in his career. He is now approaching the 
end of life, with the apparent realization of the 
inadequacy of his philosophy, but at the same time 
with a certain self-complacency. A discerning 
critic has said of him that a man so very pleased 
with himself hardly needs a God as most of us 
need Him. This book certainly adds force to this 
criticism, 

One lays down these “recollections”? with a sense 
-of having been graciously entertained, and at the 
same time with a sense of disappointment. <A deft 
hand has lifted the veil which permits us to catch 
a glimpse of illustrious men in their social rela- 
tions one with another. It is done with a charm- 
ing grace, as might be expected, for Lord Morley 
holds a no less conspicuous place in the literary 
world than in that of diplomacy and statescraft. 
Tradition has it that when Paul landed at Puteoli 
on his way to Rome, he took occasion to visit the 
tomb of Virgil, where he shed tears at the thought 
that one so gifted should not have enjoyed the 
supreme experience of life which was his in his 
relation to Christ. One has a similar feeling 
of regret that Viscount Morley, with his high 
idealism, his true appreciation of that which was 
noble and true in other men, should have missed 
the supreme meaning of life, namely, that it is but 
_a probationary period for a still fuller and higher 
life. The future, to Lord Morley, is all unknown. 
There is no confident note respecting the world 
that is unseen. What a far nobler conception is 
that of St. Paul, who can triumphantly assert: ‘I 
know whom I have believed, and am persuaded 
that he is able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted unto him against that day.’”—X. 


? 


Religious Training in the School and Home. By 
E. Hershey Sneath, Ph. D., LL. D., George 
Hodges, D. D., D. C. L., and Henry Hallam 
Tweedy, M. A. Macmillan Co., New York. 
Cloth.. 339 pages. $1.50. 


The authors are thoroughly familiar with the 
psychology of adolescence and the effective modern 
educational methods which have grown out of it. 
The book is replete with valuable suggestions, and 
numerous appended ‘story-lists are a veritable gold 
mine. There is more Calvinism left in the world 
than many imagine, hence not all will be able to 
accept the presuppositions of the work as a full- 
orbed Biblical background; but a volume of this 
kind of necessity deals mainly with the social 
side of Christianity. Within these limits, it should 
rank high amongst the really useful publications of 
its type that have recently appeared.—E. J. R. 


Through the Bible Day by Day. Job to Ecclesi- 
astes. Vol. III. By Rev. F. B. Meyer. Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, Philadelphia. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 202 pages. 50 cents net. 

This is the third volume of Dr. Meyer’s series. 

It comprises the books from Job to Malachi, in- 

clusive. The expositions and meditations are popu- 

lar, brief.and helpful. The author’s aim has been 
the production of a devotional commentary for 
daily use, and judging from this little volume he 
has succeeded admirably, his gifts well fitting 
him for such a work.—E. J. R. 


Sunset by the Lakeside. By William Hiram 
Boulicess) D; D. LL Dy Fa Ey Revell Co:, 
New York. Board. 94 pages. 60 cents net. 


A collection of addresses delivered before as- 
sembiies of young people at summer conferences. 
They read as though originally prepared for the 
pulpit, but despite their academic dress, they are 
full of wholesome and helpful advice.—E. J. R. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE. 


Miss A. W. Pierson. 


All correspondence referring to this Department 
should be addressed to Miss A. W. Pierson, 10 
Elston Road, Upper Montclair, N. J. Those de- 
siring to enter this course should read the ‘“‘Fore- 
word” published in the October issue. Give name, 
age and address with each set of answers, and 
send letter postage. 


Scripture to be Read. 


Matt. iii, 13 to iv. 11; Mark i. 9-13; Luke 
iv. 1-13; John i. 19-34. 


Questions to be Answered. 


1. How did John know the character 
of Jesus before he had baptized Him? 

2, 3, and 4. Think carefully and state as 
to exactly what sins Jesus was tempted by 
each of His three temptations. Test your 
reply by Christ’s reply to the Tempter. 

5. Do I know personally “The Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sin of the 
world,” and has He taken away my sins? 

6. Subject for meditation: Am I content 
to be only a voice speaking to others about 
Jesus Christ, or do I want to be admired 
and loved for myself? ° 


V. THe TESTING OF THE KING. 


For some time, the young King, while 
quietly working and growing into manhood, 
had not seen His cousin, for John had been 
in the desert wilds learning lessons in God’s 
private school. He had a great work to 
do to prepare the hearts of the people for 
the time when Jesus should appear as their 
Teacher, Master, Saviour and King. John 
had for some time now been going from 
place to place telling the people to repent 
of their sins and let him baptize them and 
thus make them more fit to receive the 
King Who was soon to appear. John must 
have looked rather strange, with his strong 
face browned by exposure to the sun and 
wind, his long, dark hair and beard and his 
rough dress of camel skin with its leather 
girdle. His eyes were like flames of fire, 
and when he spoke to the people his words 
pierced to the hearts of men like sharp 
swords, and they realized as never before 


how many things they did that were wrong 
and they longed for better things. This 
striking-looking man who spoke in such a 
convincing way, drew crowds of people 
about him, and many of these confessed 
their sins and were baptized in the river 
Jordan. Some of the rich came out of idle 
curiosity, to see this wild man of the desert 
of whom everyone was talking. Others 
came because they were unhappy and bur- 
dened and longed for peace. There were 
soldiers and farmers, fishermen and tax 
collectors, wise teachers and outcasts, and 
for each one John had a message of con- 
demnation for sins, but hope for the future 
if they would repent and turn to God and 
be baptized. He told them that some day 
soon “The King” so long looked for would 
appear in their midst, and we can well 
believe that each day they hoped might be 
the day of His appearing. Perhaps they 
expected Him to come in gorgeous clothing, 
riding a beautiful white horse and followed 
by an army who should fight and overthrow 
the hated Roman power and set up His ~ 
throne. 

Eighteen years have passed since the Boy 
Jesus sat in the Temple at Jerusalem listen- 
ing to the teaching of the learned men, 
and during this time He had lived in Naz- 
areth. He had not lived a sheltered life 
where He had not had temptations and 
where it was easy to be good. Nazareth 
did not have a good name in Galilee and 
elsewhere, and among the boys and in the 
streets of the village where so many travel- 
ers were constantly coming or going to 
Jerusalem and Damascus there were many 
temptations to dishonesty, avarice and im- 
purity. Jesus was tempted in all ways just 
as we are, yet He never yielded. All His 
life He never did a wrong deed, spoke an 
evil word, or even had an evil thought. 
His heart and life were absolutely sinless 
not only before those about Him, but in 
God’s sight. He had no sins of which to 
repent and needed neither John’s message 
nor his baptism, but nevertheless He went 
to him as he taught by the Jordan. 
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A crowd of people surrounded the rough- 
clad preacher and men who had been sent 
by the rulers were asking him who he 
pretended to be. ‘‘Are you Elijah or one 
of the prophets come back to earth, or are 
por ae Messiah for Whom we are look- 
ing: 
answered, “No,” and when they insisted 
upon his speaking more definitely, he re- 
plied, “I am the Voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, make straight the way of the 
Lord.” Think of a great preacher being 
so humble that he only considered himself 
as a voice for God to use! He was, indeed, 
an awakening and accusing voice, speaking 
to each one of his own particular sin, and 
warning each to repent and turn to God 
and escape the judgment to come. 

As King Jesus stood in the crowd listen- 
ing, His heart went out to this stern, lonely 
man, only a few months older than Him- 
self, who was so humble and yet so fear- 
less, and who seemed so burdened with the 
sins of the world. Suddenly the piercing 
eyes looked into His face, and John ex- 
claimed, “I indeed baptize you with water, 
but there standeth One among you, Whom 
ye know not. He it is, Who cometh after 
Me, the thong of Whose sandal I am not 
worthy to loose.” Jesus slipped quietly 
away, but the next day John saw Him 
coming and said, “Behold the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” 
Then Jesus went to him and asked to be 
baptized! John started back in surprise 
and knelt at His feet, exclaiming: “I am 
the one who needs baptism from You. You 
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To each of these questions John 
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do not need mine”; but Jesus replied that 
as He had come to be our Example, He 
must be our Example in obedience in all 
things, so John led Him into the water and 
baptized Him. As Jesus’ eyes were up- 
lifted in prayer the heavens opened and the 
Holy Spirit like a beautiful dove descended 
and rested for a moment upon His head 
and a Voice from heaven spoke, saying, 
“Thou art My beloved Son, in Thee I am 
well pleased.” Those who saw and heard 
never forgot the scene. 

Immediately after His baptism Jesus 
leaves the curious crowd and goes alone 
into the wilderness where John had spent 
so many years. Here He communed with 
His Father and learned now of God’s plans 
for His life work. For forty days He 
fasted and prayed, so absorbed that He felt 
no hunger, then suddenly He realized that 
He was hungry and looked about Him. 
Around on the ground were stones which 
in color and size resembled the loaves of 
bread such as were in every house, and 
the thought came to Him from the Temp- 
ter, “You are very hungry and You are a 
long way from food, but as You are the 
Son of God and He would not wish His 
Son to go hungry, why not change these 
stones into bread?” But Jesus put the 
thought away, saying that it was not by 
bread alone that we are to live, but we must 
feed on God’s Word. The devil always 
comes to us as a pretended friend who is 
looking out for our best interests, and 
when we recognize him he runs away and 
comes again in another disguise. Now, by 
his power he took Jesus in a vision and set 
Him upon one of the high towers of the 
Temple and said to Him: “You said we 
must live by God’s Word. Now if that be 
true cast Yourself down to the ground, be- 
cause God’s Word says He will give His 
angels charge over those who love Him 
and they will not permit any harm to come 
to them.” Jesus recognized that He was 
being tempted to wantonly break God’s 
laws of nature, so He replied that God’s 
Word also said, “Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God.” Then the devil took Him, 
in the spirit, to the top of a high mountain 
and showed Him in a vision the whole 
world in all its beauty but sorely needing 
the King of Righteousness to set the wrong 
things right. Now the devil uses his 
strongest argument. ‘See this beautiful 
world, corrupted by sin and so needing 
You. You can save them if I go away and 
leave them to You, but You cannot do it 
while I stay to tempt them. Now if You 
will just bow Your knee to me and acknowl- 
edge my power, I will give up this whole 
world to You to save. Just think what it 
will mean to the world, and You will not 
even have to die to save it! Why not take 
this quick, easy way? You are up here 
alone with me and no one will know that 
for an instant You have bowed the knee 
to me.” Looking straight into the eyes 
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of this arch-deceiver the young King re- 
plied, “Get thee behind me, Satan, for it is 
written in God’s Word ‘Thou shalt wor- 
ship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve.” Then the vanquished and 
disappointed devil vanished and heavenly 
messengers came and ministered unto the 
exhausted but victorious King. 
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Answers to November questions sent by 


Richard Brownlee, Iowa. 
Helen Carr, California. 
Margaret Detrick, Pennsylvania. 
Sherwood Hayden, Ontario. 
Mary Hedrick, Tennessee. 
Henry Hostetter, Pennsylvania. 
Esther Vanderveer, New Jersey. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


FEBRUARY, 1918. 


Friday, 1st. Lay up for yourselves 


treasures in heaven: for where 
your treasure 1s, there will your heart be 
also. Matt. vt. 20, 21. 


We see and hear in life according to 
what we are. In every railway journey 
I see . schoolhouses. They never 
escape me... . . My friend sees churches. 
“Ah,” he says, “there is a church spire 
yonder in the distance. How it stirs one’s 
heart!” . . Another friend sees the 
office of a physician. She says, “There is 
a physician’s office; see, there is a woman in 
practice, it’s a poor neighborhood, she a 
have plenty to do!” I see the school; m 
friends, the church, and the office. Why? 
Because our lives, what we are and what 
we do, our center of interest, compels us to 
see them.— Margaret Slattery. 


Saturday, 2nd. For the life was mani- 
fested, and we have seen it, and bear wit- 
ness, and... . that which we have seen 
and heard declare we unto you, that ye 
also. may have fellowship with us. 1 John 
Les. 

To see that life is a greater thing than 
we ever dreamed it could be, and to know 
that God has given us a task larger than 
any human task which we outlined, this 
is to see life—George L. Cady. 


Sunday, 3rd. Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on 
thee: because he trusteth in thee. Isa. 
LLU, 3, 


We bless Thee for all trials past, 
For trials taught us trust and prayer; 
We bless Thee for our present cross, 
And for all future need and care. 


We know Thy loveliest gifts are sent 
Sometimes by messengers of pain; 
Thy harvests need not only sun 
But also frost, and snow, and rain. 


If most in times of greatest need 
Our longing prayer is fully heard, 
Then would we claim Thine answer now, 
And stay our fainting hearts on God. 


—Lucy Guinness Kumm. 


Monday, 4th. Although I have cast them 
far off among the heathen,. .. . I will 
give them one heart, . and I will take 
the stony heart out of their flesh: 
that they may. . keep mine ordinances, 
and do them: and. they shall be my people, 
and I will be their God. Ezek. x1. 16-20. 


The Captivity was God’s training school. 
It taught the exiles to think less of the 
house of God and more of the God of the 
house, less of the outward and visible and 
more of the Unseen and the Eternal.— 
J. Monro Gibson. 


*Tuesday, 5th. Chosen . 
dained . . . . that ye should . . . . bring 
forth fruit. John xv. 16. 


Some Christians have a selfish religion; 
they think they are safe themselves, but 
they have no desire to reach out after other 
people. You talk with them, and you find 
that the root of the matter is in them. 
But we want something else besides roots. 
The idea of a man having a garden, and 
growing nothing but roots! It would be a 
fine garden, would it not, without any trees 
and branches?—D. L. Moody. 


. and or- 


Wednesday, 6th. Abram went 


forth . into the land ‘of Canaan. 
. .. . And the Canaanite was then in the 
land. And the Lorp appeared unto Abram: 


. and there builded he an altar unto 
the Lorp, who appeared unto him. Gen. 
4. 5-7. 


Every one of us can live for God if we 
will, anywhere upon the face of the earth. 


*Mr. D: L. Moody born, 1837. 


‘the Lorp of hosts.” 


Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 


We may go to India, to Persia, or to the 
heart of Paris. We may go wherever we 
are called and yet be true to God. Abra- 


ham saw to it that wherever he went (“and 


the Canaanite was . . . . in the land”), he 
set up his altar. He let the Canaanite 
know that he worshiped God and thus he 
protected himself from persuasion to wor- 
ship as the Canaanite OK N and do as 
the Canaanite did—J. G. K. McClure. 


mnradny, qth. His disciples came unto 
him, and said, This is a desert place, and 
now the time is far passed: send them 
away, that they may go into the country 
round about, and into the villages, and buy 
themselves bread: for they have nothing 
to eat. He answered and said unto them, 
Give ye them to eat. Mark vi. 35-37. 


You have found yourself called to do 
something for your Master; that is to say, 
something that evidently needs to be done 
for Him, and it was you who discovered 
the need? That discovery by you consti- 
tutes your call—Wiulhiam R. Richards. 


Friday, 8th. Whom shall I send, and 
who will go for us? Isa. vi. 8. 


It is not a question of going merely; 
it is a question of being sent. It is not a 
question of your giving yourself to Sunday 
school teaching or mission work; it is a 
question of giving yourself to God for the 
work of Sunday school teaching or mis- 
sion work. Isaiah did not go away from 
this vision saying, “I must do something.” 
He went away the accepted, commissioned, 
accredited representative of Jehovah, and 
all fear of man went out of his heart, for 
all the time there was singing in his con- 
sciousness, “Mine eyes have seen the King, 
—Charles Brown. 


Saturday, 9th. We should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, im this present 
world. Titus wi. r2. 


Millet, the great painter, taught that it 
was the business of art “to make use of the 
trivial to express the sublime.” It is cer- 
tainly the duty and privilege of the saint 
so to handle the trivial as to express the 
sublime doctrines and principles of his holy 
faith—_W. L. Watkinson. 


Sunday, roth. We are his workmanship. 
Eph. ti. To. 

The best comment I ever got on that 
text was from... .a blacksmith. I used 
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to stop and watch him at his work, and one 
day I said to him, “Blacksmith, there is one 
thing about your work I cannot under- 
stand: I cannot make out what is the use 
of that little hammer of yours.” . 

“It is the little hammer that does the Hoe a 
was his reply. “I will show you.” - Taking 
a piece of iron, cold, black and hard, he put. 
it in the fire, and blew the bellows until 
it was white-hot. Then he put it glowing 
upon the anvil, tapped with the little ham- 
mer, and up went the big hammer! So he 
went on, first the anvil, and then the iron, 
now here, now there, and all the time he 
held the metal in his hand, turning it 
round, indicating the place and regulating 
the force with which the hammer should 
fall. Then he held it up, a finished piece of 
workmanship. . . . . Never shall I forget 
the force with which there came home the 
familiar truth that we are “[God’s] work- 
manship,” and under His direction “all 
things work together for good.”—Samuel 
Chadwick. 


-Monday, 11th. Ve shall receive power, 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you. Acts 4. 8. 

The Holy Ghost shall teach you . 
what ye ought to say. Luke xti. 12. 

Self-consciousness is weakness and con- 
fusion. Christ-consciousness is power and 
life. . . . . Self-consciousness brings us 
into a perpetual spiritual muddle. Christ- 
consciousness brings us into peace and vic- 
tory.—John Douglas Adam. 


Tuesday, 12th. Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a crown of life. 
Rev. tt. 10. 


A man is at his best when he is loyal. 


The Peal power of. loyalty is devotion to 
a person who is devoted to me. Then why 
not be loyal to God and God’s cause? ... . 
God manifested Himself in human life to 
give us the answer when He revealed to 
us this great truth—that a man is loyal 
to God’s cause when a willing, practical, 
thoroughgoing devotion to our Lord mani- 
fests itself in the leading of such a life as 
He lived —George Wharton Pepper. 


Wednesday, 13th. Run ye to and fro 
through the streets of Jerusalem, and see 
now, and know, and seek in the broad 
places thereof, if ye can find a man, if 
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there be any that executeth judgment, that ° 


seeketh the truth. Jer. v. I. 

One of the most striking passages in the 
Old Testament is the one representing 
God’s eye searching up and down the world 
trying to find a man whose heart is right 
towards Him, that He might show His 
power through that man. The discovery of 
that secret is the great thing needed all over 
the world to-day in our Christian enter- 
prise, the discovery of the secret which 
enables God to find the object of His quest, 
that He may realize His consuming desire 
and show Himself strong.—John R. Mott. 


Thursday, 14th. Keep thy heart with all 
diligence; for out of it are the issues of 
life. Prov. ww. 23. 


The deepest human need is heart guid- 
ance, the direction of the desires and affec- 
tions. There is our true life. The body 
may be held in control; the mind be cul- 
tivated into all graceful compliances; but 
if the heart be unsanctified, undirected or 
misdirected, all education and all discipline 
have only been like dealing with “the out- 
side of the cup and of the platter.”,—Hugh 
Black. 


Friday, 15th. Although the fig tree shall 
not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the 
vines; the labour of the olive shall fail, and 
the fields shall yield no meat; the flock shall 
be cut off from the fold, and there shall be 
no herd in the stalls: yet I will rejoice in 
the Lorn, I will joy in the God of my sal- 
vation. Hab. it. 17, 18. 


Out of the determination of the heart 
the eyes see. If you want to be gloomy, 
there’s gloom enough to keep you glum; 
if you want to be glad, there’s gleam enough 
to keep you glad. Say, “Bless the Lorp, 
O my soul, and forget not all his benefits.” 
Better lose count in enumerating your 
blessings than lose your blessings in telling 
over your troubles.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Saturday, 16th. Men ought ... . to 
pray. Luke xviii. 1. 


Why does the nightingale sing? the sun 
shine? the rose blossom? Because they are 
made for that purpose. Just so was man 
made to pray—John McDowell. 


Sunday, 17th. For with 
fountain of life. Ps. xxxvi. 9. 

We are the keepers of the fountains in 
the lives of other men; the obligation is 


thee is the 
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laid upon us to clear out the obstructed 
channels by love and sacrificial passion for 
a world which struggles through the 
shadows to the light. . . We need to 
fall back upon such service as this with a 
new confidence and power. God has made 
us, in some fashion, the keepers of the 
fountains of life and power. Let us rise 
up to the measure of the dignity of it. 
Let us cease being apologists and give the 
other man the chance to apologize — 
G. Glenn Atkins. 


Monday, 18th. Ye are an elect race, 
. a people for God’s own possession, 
that ye may shew forth the excellencies 
of him who called you out of darkness into 
his marvellous light. 1 Pet. ti. 9 (R. V.). 
To make known the virtues and excel- 
lencies of God is a holy trust committed to 
us and the honor to which God has called. 
us. We, first of all, behold “as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord,” and “are changed 
into the same image from glory to glory,” 
and then we are to go forth and act out 
what we have seen, so that everywhere it 
will be acknowledged that we are, indeed, 
the people of God.—W. J. Erdman. 


Tuesday, 19th. Take... . no thought 
for the morrow: for the morrow shall take 
thought for the things of itself. Matt. vi. 
34. 

Satan would have us try to-day to bear 
to-morrow’s burden with only to-day’s 
grace, and would dismay us with anticipa- 
tion of troubles which loom in the distance, 
leading us to disobey the directions: ‘“Take 

. no thought for the morrow’; “Be 
careful for nothing.”—J. Hudson Taylor. 


Wednesday, 20th. J have set before you 
life and death: therefore choose 
life. Deut. xxx. 19. 


Two gates, two ways, two paths for all, 
And all therein must go; 

Each soul on earth is making choice 
Of life, or endless woe. 


An open gate, a broadened way, 
An easy, flowery path; 

And souls unwary throng therein, 
But oh! it ends in wrath. 


A straitened gate, a narrow way, 
A path the saints have trod; 

A light to guide by night and day, 
And oh! it leads to God. : 


—D. W. Whittle. 


Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 


Thursday, 21st. Repent 
God. Acts xxvi. 20. 


True repentance is entrustment of one’s 
self to God. It is not merely an expres- 
sion of regret nor the negative ceasing to 
do evil, but, rather, the throwing of one’s 
self into the hands of God for forgiveness, 
chastisement, discipline, judgment, or what- 
ever God pleases. Repentance is not com- 
plete without absolute faith in God—G. A. 
Johnston Ross. 


and turn to 


Friday, 22nd. As ye are zealous of 
spiritual gifts, seek that ye may excel to 
the edifying of the church. 1 Cor. xiv. 12. 

Spirituality is public-spiritedness. When 
a man sees his task in the light of the great 
kingdom of God, and takes whatever natural 
powers and talents may have been given to 
him, either through education, heredity, or 
through any other channel, and gives these 
to God. absolutely for this purpose, it is 
then, and only then, that God inspires him 
and he becomes a spiritual man.—Henry 


Sloane Coffin. 


Saturday, 23rd. Lord, I will follow thee 
whithersover thou goest. Luke 1x. 57. 

What we need is not a plainer, easier 
path to heaven, but a deeper determination 
to climb courageously any road that leads 
‘us nearer to God.—Selected. 


Sunday, 24th. Wherefore seeimg we 
... . are compassed about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses, . . let us run 

. the race that is set before us, look- 
ing unto Jesus the author and finisher of 
our faith. Heb. xu. 1, 2. 

Look again at these heroes: glance again 
at their splendid victories. There they 
stand, . . so uplifted, so sublime, so 
untouched by the paltry commonplaces that 
crowd and belittle our lives. Like the silent 
stars that look down from the high heaven 
upon our noisy, narrow city ways, so do 
these seem to be so far above our mean- 
ness, our stupid blindness, our selfishness. 
From these great saints we turn to human 
nature. One with them in strife of daily 
circumstances, we are one with them in the 
possibilities of faith. He too is ours, 
Whom they saw afar off—more fully and 
clearly and perfectly ours than He could 
be theirs. Ring it out with a triumphant 
confidence: “Let us, let us run... . the 
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race that is set before us, looking unto 


- Jesus the author and finisher of our faith.” 


—Mark Guy Pearse. 


Monday, 25th. Keep thy soul diligently. 
Deut. tv. 9. 


The Christian must remember that the 
soul above all else is to be kept clean. Sin 


-stains the soul before it touches the mind 


or the body.—Floyd W. Tomkins. 


Tuesday, 26th. As thy days, so shall thy 
strength be. Deut. xxx. 25. 

The stress of temptation is never beyond 
our strength. “God tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb.” A -drunkard says, “I 
can’t help drinking.” He can; he simply 
does not want to. No doubt a man can, 
by habitual indulgence, so vitiate and en- 
feeble his will that it is a frightfully hard 
thing to resist the intoxicating cup; but, in 
this case, there is a definite hope in Divine 
help if he chooses to accept it—David 
James Burrell. 


Wednesday, 27th. For we through the 
Spirit wait for the hope of righteousness 
by faith. Gal. v. 5. 


Out of our experience of mercy there 
arises not faith merely, but hope. Hope is 
in some respects a greater grace than faith. 
Faith dedls with details; hope with the 
largeness of life. Faith has definite ob- 
jects: “all things, whatsoever ye shall ask 
in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” But 
hope is content to leave large scope to the 
Lord. It does not wish to fix upon any one 
boon, but prays with Abraham, “Lord 
GOD, what wilt thou give me?” Hope is 
ready to say, “I will leave all choice to 
Him; I cannot ask for this or that; I only 
know He is greater than I can think, richer 
than I can receive. I know He has for- 
given my sins. “Is [then] any thing too 
hard for the Lorp?”—H. W. Webb-Peploe. 


Thursday, 28th. Jt is more blessed to 
give than to receive. Acts xx. 35. 


Half the world is on the wrong scent 
in pursuit of happiness. It thinks it con- 
sists in having and getting, and in being 
served by others. Happiness consists, 
rather, in giving, and in serving others. 
“Whosoever will be great among you,” 
said Christ, “let him serve.”—Henury Drum- 
mond. 


DEVOTIONAL STUDIES IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A., D. D. 


JESUS CHOOSES THE TWELVE. 
(February 10, Mark iii. 7-19a.) 


Feb. 4. Mark iii. 13-19. 

Feb. 5. Luke vi. 12-16. 

Feb. 6. John xv. 15-27. 

Feb. 7. Luke xiv. 25-35. 

Feb. 8. John xvii. 9-21. 

Feb. 9. Matt. x. 14-25. 
0. 


Matt. xix. 23-30. 


Five Crrctes SurrouNnDED Our Lorp. 
The first outermost circle consisted of the 
vast multitude who were attracted to Him 
(ver. 1-12, 19). It is not to be wondered 
at that they gathered around the Master as 
bees to flowers, steel filings to the magnet, 
and the sick to the physician. A marvelous 
affinity existed between Him and the needs 
of men. There was no want in body, soul 
or spirit which He could not meet. With 
the power there was also easy accessible- 
ness. He kept no big dogs at His gate, and 
there were no bolts on it. The gracious 
Inmate enjoyed the perpetual blessedness 
of giving. 
pressed down, and running over. 

Probably the crowds regarded Him too 
exclusively as a great Miracle-Worker, ig- 
noring the main object of His ministry; 
and for this reason He so constantly en- 
joined silence on those whom He healed. 
But still they came bringing their sick, and 
pressing upon Him to touch but His gar- 
ments. So great was the press, that their 
meals were impossible, and finally the little 
boat, which was attached to the bigger 
fishing-smack, and was used for carrying 
out the circular nets, was requisitioned. “He 
‘healed many,” crowding into eighteen 
months of ministry in the towns and vil- 
lages of Galilee, wonders and signs which, 
with any other of His followers, would 
have been spread over decades of years. 

The second circle was composed of His 
critics (ver. 20-30). The local religious 
leaders seem to have been unable to cope 
with this vast religious movement, and 
therefore experts were commissioned from 
headquarters, and came down from Jeru- 
salem to arrest it. They brought with them 
the absurd suggestion that all this benefi- 
cent work was demoniacal in origin and 


His measure was always full,» 


energy. Who Beelzebub was is not cer- 
tain. Some say that he was the Pheenician 
god of flies, others connect his name with 
a word for idol. But whatever the deriva- 
tion, the title in Scripture is always con- 
nected with demoniacal possession. Our 
Lord- met the allegation with unbroken 
serenity. He contented Himself with point- 
ing out the fallacy of supposing that Satan 
would contend against himself, and with 
insisting that the inability of demons to 
resist His orders proved that He had bound 
their prince. Unless the strong man him- 
self had been overcome, he would never 
have allowed his tenure of human souls and 
bodies to be neutralized. Our Lord went 
further and said that those who persisted 
in making such allegations, so contrary to 
common sense and inward conviction, were 
liable to commit an eternal sin, because they 
were destroying that sensitiveness of con- 
science, by which alone they could be made 
aware of sin or led to seek forgiveness. 
The Holy Spirit is ever seeking to bring 
men to repentance and faith. The only 
avenue of approach to the heart of man is 
by the conscience. If, therefore, we sys- 
tematically refuse to listen to the inner 
voice that pleads with us, if we persistently 
refuse to take the phone-receiver in our 
hand and place it to our ear, if we shoot 
the watchdog because his barking disturbs 
our dreams, if we seal our ears against the 
warning voices that call to us when we 
near the head of Niagara, what is there 
for us but sin that cannot be forgiven, not 
because God’s mercy is exhausted, but be- 
cause the soul definitely refuses the condi- 
tions on which alone forgiveness can be 
granted? It is a very serious thing indeed 
to tamper with the delicate mechanism of 
conscience. 


The third circle was composed of our 
Lord’s relatives (ver. 31-35). Evidently 
they had been wrought upon by their local 
Rabbis, who sought through them to stop 
Christ from proceeding further. They 
played upon their fears, alleging probably 
that He was throwing away His influence, 
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risking His health, tampering with demoni- 
acal allies, antagonizing the powerful hier- 
archy which had already arrested the Bap- 
tist and would as easily dispose of Jesus. 
In a panic the simple villagers came down 
to Capernaum to make every effort to in- 
duce Him to return with them to the seclu- 
sion of their home. 

The reply which our Lord gave to those 
who passed to Him the tidings that His 
mother and brethren were standing in the 
outskirts of the crowd, must not be inter- 
preted as disregard for the natural ties of 
human relationship. Such an idea is coun- 
teracted by many other passages in His 
life, such as His tears at the grave of Laz- 
arus, and His committal, on the Cross, of 
His mother to John. But His clear mean- 
ing was that in the service of God and men 
He could have but one law. He had come 
down from Heaven not to do His own will, 
but the will of His Father, to please Him 
Who had sent Him and to finish His work. 
There seems also in ver. 34, 35, not only an 
invitation to all of us to enter the circle of 
His home, but an implied invitation to those 
to whom He belonged by nature, to asso- 
ciate themselves with Him in His en- 
deavor ‘to do the Father’s will on earth as 

-in heaven. How strange it is that we are 

so reluctant to pay the price; or if we have 
paid it and are paying it, that we are so 
slow to claim that we are in the family 
and may lay claim to all its rights and 
privileges. 

The fourth circle was composed of the 
disciples (ver. 9). We must all become 
disciples, i.e, learners before we can be- 
come apostles, %.c, messengers and heralds; 
and even after we have become apostles, 
we still need to sit at the Master’s feet. It 
is a subject for wonder that more people 
do not become disciples of our Lord. If 
they cannot embrace at once all the width 
of His conceptions as to His  substitu- 
tionary Death, Resurrection, and Glory, 
they might at least enter themselves in His 
classes, study under His tutorship, and 
graduate in His university. His ethics are 
undeniably the noblest and purest ever 
communicated to mankind. His dealings 
with disease have laid down the lines on 
which modern philanthropy has proceeded. 
His social economics, if only they were 
followed, would revolutionize society. His 
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philosophy of the relations of the human 
soul is as profound as Plato’s. Why should 
not Jesus be Teacher, if not Saviour? It 
would not be long before those whom He 
taught would be led, as Paul was led, to 
understand the mysteries of Divine doc- 
trine and the secrets of the holy life. 

If only men would travel along the road 
of right thinking under our Lord’s tutelage, 
they would find that He would give ex- 
planations of mysteries and enigmas after a 
fashion that the heart would recognize to 
be the truth; and when He came to a point 
where the road branched off into the mys- 
teries of the hills, where snows are tinged 
with blood, and prospects open to the 


’ gaze, which are hidden from the wise and 


prudent, who only act on their intellectual 
reasonings, we should still follow Him, be- 
cause we had found that He had, as none 
other, the words of eternal life. 

The fifth and innermost circle was com- 
posed of His apostles (ver. 13-19). Out of 
the disciples, after a night of prayer, as 
Luke tells us, our Lord chose twelve apos- 
tles. We begin by learning, and after a 
while are sent forth to teach. The apos- 
tle is chosen, not for his own profit and 
pleasure, but to become the instrument 
through whom our Lord achieves His 
Divine purpose. Election is not primarily 
to salvation, but to service. We are not 
elect that we may be sheltered from the 
destroying angels, but that we may warn 
men to flee from the wrath to come, and 
reveal to them the hidden secrets of the 
Love of God. 

The apostolic band consisted of three 
distinct groups. They were the men of 
action and leadership—Simon, John, James 
and Andrew; the men who reasoned, ques- 
tioned and doubted—perhaps they might be 
called the contemplative group—Philip, 
Bartholomew, Matthew and Thomas; and 
the men of practical and political tendencies 
—James, Thaddeus, Simon and Judas. 
But though they differed so widely, they 
were admitted equally to the threefold func- 
tions defined as: First, to keep our Lord 
company, to be moulded by His character 
and words, and to become His witnesses; 
second, to be His evangelists and messen- 
gers; third, to exert the powers of the spir- 
itual realm against the powers of darkness. 
But is there not a sense in which we may 
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all share in these holy and blessed func- 
tions, through the grace of Christ? 


Gotpen Text: Mark ii. 14. 


JESUS TEACHING BY PARABLES—FOUR 
KINDS OF GROUND. 


(February 17, Mark iv. 1-20.) 


Feb. 11. Mark iv. SS 14-20. 
Feb. 12. Gal. v. 16-2 

Feb. 13. Luke xxi. 39. 36. 
Feb. 14. Eph. v. 11-21. 

Feb. 15. Prov. xxiii. 29-35. 
Feb. 16. Dan. i. 8-16. 

Feb. 17 


1 Gor: vi. 9-195, 19; 20: 


The opposition of the religious leaders 
forced our Lord into the open; and as the 
synagogues were closed against Him, He 
chose as His auditorium those fair land- 
scapes, which were canopied by the sky and 
carpeted by the grass. “He began again to 
teach by the sea side.” His pulpit was an 
anchored boat, from which He addressed 
the crowds on the shore and the crews of a 
flotilla of similar boats, which were moored 
around Him (ver. 36). 

At this time He also adopted a new form 
of address. “He taught them many things 
by parables.” A parable is truth embodied 
in similitude. The Greek word means “to 
put one thing beside another.” We may 
say therefore that a parable is that in the 
world of nature which finds its counter- 
part in the world of the spiritual. It is 
valuable as a test of character, because it 
attracts by its beauty, whilst it veils truth 
from those who are contented with the 
form, but have no desire to probe fur- 
ther into the inner spiritual meaning. This 
is the meaning of ver. 12. 

There are two reasons, therefore, that led 
our Lord to adopt the parabolic form of 
utterance. First, it made it impossible for 
His enemies to twist His words or found 
an accusation upon them. Secondly, it was 
a less direct manner of address and appeal, 
and therefore involved less responsibility 
for those who had made up their minds not 
to accept, or were too engrossed in ma- 
terialism and self-indulgence to be prepared 
to obey the noble ideals which for eighteen 
months they had heard from His lips. He 
never desired that His preaching should ag- 
gravate their impenitence and hardness of 
heart. 

A well-known Eastern traveler tells us 
that he came to the lakeside, wondering 
what could have suggested the imagery of 
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the parable. The opening word, Behold! 
suggests that the Lord pointed to an actual 
scene which was within sight; and He was 
quick to catch at any natural analogy which 
should serve to arrest attention and empha- 
size His lessons. Apparently every feature 
in this great parable is still presented in a 
slight recess on the hillside, facing our 
Lord as He sat in the boat. The undulating 
cornfield descended to the water’s edge. 
The trodden pathway running across it, 
with no fence or hedge to prevent the seed 
from falling on either side. The rocky 
substratum of the hill protruding bare, here 
and there, resisting every effort to make it 
fruitful; and large bushes of thorn spring- 
ing amid the waving wheat. Every feature 
of the parable still extant. Here is a living 
testimony to the accuracy of the narrative! 

The whole parable sets forth the dis- 
appointments and joys of the Lover of 
men. THr WaysinE. The path was once 
as soft and fit for seed as the rest of 
the field. The ploughshare could easily 
lay it open to the reception of seed. But 
first one passenger and then another and 
another trod along the same track, till it 
became a beaten pathway. Perhaps. even 
handcarts or heavy wagons may have fur- 
ther hardened it by their weight. The re- 
sult was that if the seeds, escaping from 
the sower’s hand, reached it, they fell on 
it and not into it, so becoming an easy prey 
to the birds of the air. 

So is it with many. The passage of the 
sower Sunday by Sunday, whether pastor 
or teacher, will often harden the unyield- 
ing heart. Our influence is a “savour of 
death unto death,” if not of life unto life. 
It is impossible for any hearer to remain 
indifferent and neutral. Our Lord believed 
in the personality of the great malign ad- 
versary of all good, who is continually on 
the alert to neutralize the work of God. 
This he does by the use of small distrac- 
tions, which like the swift-winged birds of 
the air catch away the seed, which is the 
Word of God. Talking casually to an ac- 
quaintance we lose the impression and 
sometimes the memory of what we have 
heard, so that on arrival at home we some- 
times cannot even recall the text or the sub-. 
ject of the sermon heard but an hour be- 
fore. It seems as though the adversary 
keeps cages of birds in our church vesti- 
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bules, and they are let out to do their work, 
as the people pass out from some solemn 
service. 

Tue Rocky Grounp. This is the type 
of the superficial and emotional nature. 
The soil lies on the face of the rock, per- 
haps to the depth of two or three inches. 
No one guesses that the rock is there. Ap- 
parently the seed has as good a chance as 
anywhere else in the field. The word is 
joyfully received. There are smiles, and 
tears, and exclamations of thankfulness. No 
one dreams that the rock will ultimately 
prevail, but it will, and for two reasons. 
First, the shallowness of the earth pre- 
vents the seed striking its roots into the 
cool, juicy loam, so as to escape the drying 
heat of the noontide glare; secondly, the 
heat of the sun is reflected back through 
the soil and forces an unnatural and prema- 
ture precocity. What an exact picture this 
is of thousands that are touched by some 
fervent address, or are moved to great 
emotion by the appeals of the evangelist! 
“They ... . receive it with gladness; and 
have no root.” The impression is only tem- 
porary and “for a time.’ At the first out- 
burst of opposition, they resemble the nau- 
tilus, which on the first ruffling of the 
water by the wind, drops to the bottom of 
the ocean. Let us remember what the 
Apostle says about “being rooted and 
grounded.” But where there is a root, the 
storm serves to deepen its hold on the earth 
and moor the plant or tree more firmly 
in. 

Tue TuHorn Patcu. There is nutri- 
ment enough in the soil for either the 
grain or the thorn, but not for both. When 
the grain begins to spring up, there is a 
struggle between it and the bolder sturdier 
thorn, which was probably there before it 
came. After an ineffective effort to assert 
itself, the slender wheat plant gives up the 
contest, and contents itself with what en- 
ergy remains over, when its hardier antag- 
onist has taken all it required. Notice how 
carefully our Lord discriminates between 
the different kinds of thorn. Care steals 
away the strength of the heart in the poor: 
wealth in the rich: pleasure-seeking in all, 
especially in the young. It is not things 
that are wrong, but the /Justs of other 
things, i.¢., inordinate love; and the multi- 
plicity of interests, which drain away the 
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attention and divert the singleness of the 
soul. Notice the gradation! The seed on 
the trodden path had neither root nor stem; 
that on the rock had root and stem, and no 
ear; that among the thorns had root, stem 
and ear, but the latter did not yield. It had 
the form, but not the heart of corn. 

THE Goop Grounp.. Luke describes it 
as an honest and good heart. We should 
speak of purity and simplicity of intention 
and desire. Matthew says it is an under- 
standing heart. Where there is an absence 
of prejudice, a real desire to find God, a 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
there is no difficulty in receiving the in- 
corruptible seed, and yielding a harvest, 
which will go on increasing, because each 
grain of the ear will give 30, 60, or 100 
more. There is no limit to the influence 
for good or bad of a seed. 

The sower must not despair if he loses 
three fourths of his seed. It is not his 
fault, but the unfitness of the soil. But he 
is saddened and depressed, until the yield 
of the good ground more than recoups him. 
Not content with this, he seeks to improve 
the others, ploughing up the path, blasting 
the rocks, and extirpating the thorns. 


GoLtpDEN TExT: Luke viii. 18. 


JESUS TEACHING BY PARABLES: THE GROWTH 
OF THE KINGDOM. 


(February 24, Mark iv. 21-34.) 


Feb. 18. Mark iv. 21-34. 

Feb. 19. Zech. iv. 1-14. 

Feb. 20. Luke ii. 40-52. 

Péb., 21. 1 Pet. 3 125312 Pet. i: 14-18. 
Feb. 22. Matt. xiii. 24-30. 

Feb. 23. Isa. Ixi. 1-11. 

Feb. 24. Acts ii. 37-47. 


The Kingdom of Heaven is the Divine 
organization of human society. It is the 
principle on which man should be governed, 
and will be governed in that glad new era, 
which seems almost at our doors. Our 
Lord was always urging that men should 
prepare for and inaugurate it by submitting 
themselves to the rule of God in their own 
hearts. The conflict of the Christian cen- 
turies has been around this great concep- 
tion. On the one hand have been the 
prayer, advocacy and effort of those who 
realize that the world can never be really 
happy until the Kingdom has come; but on 
the other hand, the rooted selfishness of the 
human heart dreads and resists the coming 
of selfless love and uttermost devotion to 
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God. The outstanding principles of the 
Kingdom are set forth in the Sermon on 
the Mount, and especially in the Beatitudes. 

Tur INNER PRINCIPLE OF THE KINGDOM 
or HrAveEN 1s IN GivinG (ver. 21, 25). 
What is a lamp lighted for? For itself, 
that it may burn quietly and unobtrusively 
under a bushel or in a cellar? Certainly 
not. It must be placed on a stand so that 
every one who cometh in may see the light. 
What is told us in secret? If ver. 22 is 
compared with Matt. x. 26, 27, it is apparent 
that the hidden and secret things which 
God speaks in our ears in the retirement 
of the closet are meant for proclamation on 
the housetops. The secret things belong 
to the Lord our God and have been kept 
secret in His heart from times eternal, but 
are manifested by His servants, that they 
may be made known to all nations to bring 
them to the obedience of faith. (See Rom. 
xvi. 25-27.) Let us ask for ears to hear, 
ears anointed by the Holy Spirit, that we 
may know the things that are freely given 
to us by God, for us to spread as far as 
our influence may reach. Everything seems 
to depend on the measure with which we 
mete out to others. If we give to others, 
it will be given to us by God. If we have 
a large measure for distribution, God will 
fill that measure brimming-full. It shall be 
good measure, pressed down, and running 
over. 

Such is the law of the Kingdom. Pour 
out and it will be poured in. Scatter the 
seed, and it will return a hundred-fold. 
Tell all you know, and in the secret cham- 
ber Christ will tell you things that are hid- 
den from the wise, but revealed to babes. 
Nothing can hurt you more than hoarding, 
for then that which you seem to have will 
be taken away. What a conception of life 
is thus afforded. Our Lord had a profound 
knowledge of the Father’s constant out- 
pouring of His nature and gifts. He knew 
that God’s nature was self-expenditure. 
Love is never so happy except as it com- 
municates its stores of knowledge or 
wealth, and God is Love. It is “your 
Father’s good pleasure to give.” “How 
much more shall your heavenly Father 
give.’ Self-giving, therefore, must charac- 
terize us as children of God. 

THe DivinE CoOPERATION IN A LiFe OF 
Setr-Givinc. A man casts his seed into 
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the earth—there is the Law of Christian 
Living. We are to go through the world 
casting seed on all soil. Some will be good 
and some bad, as we have seen in the for- 
mer parable. (See Eccles. xi. 6.) We can- 
not follow the history of the seed. That 
is not our business. We must have our 
times of recuperation. We have to rise to 
go forth to other duties. Each night calls 
us to sleep: each day to fresh avenues of 
service. But in the meantime that seed 
which we have sown will spring up and 
grow. We do not understand how, but 
when we come that way again, we find a 
field of golden grain, where before was a 
wild tract of uncultivated land. 

How does this come about? The answer 
is given in the Master’s own words—“The 
earth bringeth forth fruit of herself.” In 
other words, there ate Divine energies 
waiting to cooperate with us in our efforts, 
of which we know nothing. Divine Provi- 
dence had been dealing with those lives 
before we came in contact with them. 
Early impressions had been made which 
have been dormant and unsuspected, but 
will suddenly come to help the growth of 
the seed we have scattered. God’s Spirit 
is our great Ally. The earth helps. the 
husbandmen, though they do not under- 
stand how, so will God add 95 per cent to 
our 5 per cent. We may not be allowed 
to reap. One sows and another reaps. But 
that is not material. So long as the full 
harvest comes into the barn, the farmer is 
not particular as to the hands that garner 
it. Leave the results with God. If you 
see to the seed, He will see to the blade, 
the ear, and the full corn in the ear. Only 
be patient and persistent in sowing. That 
is your great and important calling, and 
some day you who have sown and _ they 
who shall reap shall rejoice together. (See 
John iv. 35-38.) 

It. is quite wonderful to learn of the 
rapidity with which seed passes from blade 
to full corn, under certain ‘forcing condi- 
tions. Generally the processes are so quiet 
and gradual that it is impossible to discern 
the change from the blade to the ear, or of 
the ear to the full corn. The ripening gold 
gathers by insensible degrees on the stand- 
ing corn. But in hours of unusual solem- 
nity, there is an acceleration in the process, 
which fills our hearts with a strange and 
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wonderful joy. We have received repeated 
accounts from the fields of battle, where 
so many of our youth, trained in our 
schools, and apparently uninfluenced by the 
prayers, words and tears of ministers and 
friends, have laid down their lives; and 
from these we gather that in the hour of 
death, or when lying mortally wounded, 
the seed which had been long buried, has 
yielded blade, ear and full corn in one 
brief hour or less; and dear young lives 
have been gathered for Himself by the 
Divine Husbandman. 

In tHe Kincpom or Gop THE SMALLEST 
SEEDS May Resutt In Far-ExtTenpinec Re- 
suLts. The mustard seed is very small; 
“less than all the seeds.” It is sown in 
the bosom of mother earth, and as it lies 
there, it is apt to complain that it is cut 
off from the land of the living, and con- 
fined to its narrow, dark grave. But after 
a while the forces of Nature begin to knock 
at the tiny door, which is timidly opened 
to admit them. When once an entrance 
is effected, they continue to enter, enlarg- 
ing the opening, swelling within the seed, 
until they force outward in a new growth, 
that becomes the blade and then the stalk, 
forcing through the black mould. In so 
far as the connection is maintained, the 
energies of nature still further enter and 
press outwards, until that which was sown 
in weakness is raised in power and be- 
cometh greater than all the herbs, putting 
out great branches in which the birds of 
heaven may build and roost. Travelers 
tells us that the mustard tree in Palestine 
sometimes grows so tall that a man on 
horseback can shelter under its branches 
from the scorching heat. 

When Count Zinzendorf was a boy, he 
founded a society which included a num- 
ber of his schoolfellows, and was known 
as “the Order of the Grain of Mustard 
Seed.” Surely this was prophetic of his 
after-career, for the great Moravian 
Church, which sheltered under his care, be- 
came the pioneer of modern missions, and 
has sent out great boughs all over the 
earth. It was under his influence that Wes- 
ley received his anointing, and through the 
story of his missionary operations that 
Carey was stimulated to open his mission- 
ary campaign for the salvation of India. 
A striking illustration of the truth of this 
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parable is afforded by the introduction of 
the first copy of the Scriptures to Japan. 
A Japanese man of influence, whilst stand- . 
ing on the seashore, found his attention at- 
tracted to a strange looking object which 
was floating not far from land, and told 
his servant to wade out and get it for him. 
A foreign vessel had just left the harbor 
at Yeddo, and doubtless it was something 
that had fallen overboard. It turned out 
to be a book in a foreign language, which 
he could not read. He kept it, and asked 
one and another, until finally he discovered 
that it was the foreigner’s Holy Book. He 
could not rest until he had obtained from 
Shanghai a copy of the Bible in the Chinese 
tongue which he could understand. Soon 
after he learned that a teacher had come to 
Japan who could explain all he wanted to 
understand. He told this missionary—an 
American—that he had been taken captive 
by what he had read of the character and 
work of Jesus Christ. He and two of his 
servants were baptized at once, and soon 
after three others followed their example. 
To-day there are more than a hundred 
missionaries, beside native teachers, in that 
country, and thousands of converts. Thus 
the mustard grain has become an over- 
shadowing tree. 


Gotpen Text: Isa. si. 9. 


JESUS BRINGING PEACE. 
(March 3, Mark iv. 35-41; v. 15-20.) 


. Mark iv. 35-41. 
Feb. 26. Mark vy. 1-15. 


Feb. 27. Ps. cxlvii. 1-5, 14-18. 

Feb. 28. Mark v. 18-20; vii. 31-37. 
Mara lo -bhilsiv. 4-92 

Mar. 2. Jer. vi. 11-16; Isa. lvii. 20, 21: 
Marin i3. ) lsashexsel-7 


The day had been long and severe in its 
demands. The whole of the profound para- 
bolic teaching concerning the Kingdom im- 
mediately preceded our Lord’s proposal to 
embark for the other side of the lake. 
This remarkable discourse had been pre- 
ceded, according to Matthew’s account, by 
the effort of Christ’s relations to arrest His 
teaching and take Him away with them to 
the obscurity of Nazareth. But before this 
again, He had been engaged in animated ar- 
gument with the religious leaders, who, He 
solemnly declared, were in peril of sinning 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, which is 
not forgiven. No wonder after such a 
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day that the hard pillow of the stern was 
soft enough for His wearied head, or that, 
as the evening shadows gathered around 
the lake, He was soon wrapped in peaceful 
slumber, rendering Him oblivious to the 
gathering storm. “They took him even as 
he was in the ship,’ as though He had 
reached the very extent of exhaustion, and 
the responsibility of dismissing the crowd 
and arranging for Himself had to be left 
to the men who loved Him with ever grow- 
ing devotion. 

Tue Storm oN THE Lake. The Sea of 
Galilee, as travelers tell us, is peculiarly 
liable to sudden squalls of wind, which 
sweep down from the adjacent mountains 
on the deep depression, which lies 600 feet 
below the level of the surrounding country. 
This storm was unusually severe, and the 
boat was in considerable danger of being 
swamped. The waves were perilously high 
and the boat was deluged with water. All 
the bailing that the fishermen could do 
seemed insufficient to keep the craft afloat. 
A flotilla of boats had left the shore with 
Christ. They had probably been engaged 
by lovers of the Master, who wanted to 
get nearer Him than those could who lined 
the beach and were unable to pay the boat 
hire. But those who love our Lord must 
be ready to share His storms as well as 
listen to His words. Let them, however, 
not fear, for the Lord on high is stronger 
than the voice of many waters, and of the 
mighty waves of the sea. We need never 
fear to go through a storm with Christ. 

The disciples in desperation awoke the 
Lord with the cry, “Carest thou not that 
we perish?” There was the suggestion of 
indifference and aloofness, as though our 
Lord cared only for repose and slumber, 
whilst they were left to combat the storm. 
Why did not He lend a hand? It was 
in the same mood that the shipmaster 
awakened Jonah (i. 6). Let us not be too 
hard upon these men; for, too often, we 
have thought that God was indifferent to 
us. But this sleep was not one of uncon- 
cern or indifference. It arose from the 
Master’s absolute faith in His Father’s 
care. He was living in His will, was doing 
His work, was wearied in His excessive 
diligence, surely He could absolutely trust 
to be cared for and delivered, however wild 
the storm. Carest Thou not? They little 
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realized how much He cared for them, and 
how much the Father cared for Him. 

The phrase with which the Lord ad- 
dressed the storm is an extraordinary one. 
Literally it means: Be muzzled. Our Lord 
used it of the unclean demon in the syna- 
gogue at Capernaum (Mark i. 25). It can 
only be interpreted as an allusion to the 
sinister power of the Prince of the Power 
of the Air, as having aroused the storm. 
“Be silent and be gagged,” said Jesus. (See 
Psalm cvii. 6, 13, 28; Ixxxix. 9.) This was 
no ordinary calm. After a storm the waves 
will continue to heave: but now they im- 
mediately collapsed. He turned to the dis- 
ciples with as great gentleness as He had 
shown severity to the storm, and chided 
them for their want of faith. Why were 
they so slow to be aware of what He was, 
of what the Father was, and of the work 
He had yet to accomplish in the world, 
and which must be done ere He passed out 
of this life to inaugurate eternal ages? 

Every age has seen in this miracle a 
parable of the experiences of the Church. 
There are times when Jesus seems asleep. 
We are tempted to cry “Awake! awake! 
arm of the Lord,” as though it slumbered. 
It is not Christ Who sleeps, but our souls 
that sleep. Christ is in the midst of us, not 
asleep but alert, not impotent but mighty 
to save. If our faith were stronger, we 
should discern Him. We think He sleeps, 
because our spirits are dull and stupid. If 
our faith were quick and strong, fear would 
be impossible. 

Tue Storm IN THE Human Sout. It 
seems as though this demon-possessed man 
had been watching the progress of the boat 
across the lake. For we are told that he 
met the Saviour immediately on his land- 
ing. Probably the storm had so delayed the 
passage that the moon would be shining 
with brilliant glory, as the Almighty Saviour 
encountered this tormented soul. Matthew 
says that there were two of them. There 
is no contradiction. Mark does not say 
that there was only one. He simply con- 
centrates his attention on one. Possibly, 
as in the case of the two malefactors, cru- 
cified along with Christ, one was delivered, 
whilst the other loved darkness rather than 
light, and slunk back into the tombs. 

The delineation of the effects of his 
malady inspires awe. He wore no clothes. 
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The frightened villagers felt the place was 
haunted. By night and day they heard his 
weird ravings rending the air. His prodi- 
gious strength defied their efforts to bind 
and restrain him. His wife and children 
would barricade themselves against his re- 
turn; and the whole countryside dreaded 
him, as the natives of Hindoo villages 
dread a man-eating tiger. He was pos- 
sessed. By yielding to acts of impurity be- 
neath the temptation of demons, he had de- 
livered himself more and more into their 
power, until a legion of demons held the 
castle of his soul and dominated his body. 
The Evangelists always discriminate be- 
tween disease and possession (Mark i. 32). 
The demons have more than human knowl- 
edge (i. 24); and there is a double con- 
sciousness which is inexplicable, except on 
the supposition that the victim’s faculties 
were overborne and made use of by a 
superior power. 

The evil spirit, who was in command of 
the legion that were organized under his 
rule, recognized Jesus as the Son of the 
Most High; and associated His Person 
with torment. As the sunshine that heals 
and blesses us may become a torment by 
its glare on'the weak or diseased organs 
of sight, so the Divine nature of Jesus was 
a torment to the demon; and is not this a 
clue to the suffering of the future, when 
the screen of sense is removed, and evil 
spirits, unclothed and naked, come in direct 
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contact with eternal Purity? This cry was 
elicited by the demon’s apprehension of our 
Lord’s intention to cast him out, for He 
was on the point of saying to him, “Come 
out of the man, thou unclean spirit.” Ap- 
parently the demons knew that they would 
have to obey, and that the most to be done 
was to mitigate their fate. They desired 
to stipulate that they should not be sent out 
of the country of human beings into the 
abyss, 2.¢., the bottomless pit, as John calls 
it, where the devil and his angels are to be 
consigned (Rev. xx. 1-3). In their desire 
to hide their nakedness these poor demons 
would rather have lodging in the lowest 
and most unclean of beasts—“Send us into 
the swine.” It is an awful thing when God 
ratifies a man’s choice of the swine life 
and says Go! 

The Gentile community dwelling around 
the lake craved for swine’s flesh, and these 
hogs were probably kept by renegade Jews. 
Perhaps the demons anticipated that the 
wrath of the owners would leave them in 
undisputed ownership of the district. At 
any rate, so it befell (ver. 17). The story 
ends with two requests. The one was 
granted. They asked Him to go and He 
went. The man asked to be allowed to ac- 
company Him, but this could not be. Jesus 
must leave a witness behind Him, and sent 
him back to be the glad herald of the 
abounding and overmastering love of God. 


GoupEN Text: Ps. cxrxvi. 3. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 
Ida Q. Moulton. 


1 Peter ii. 9-12. 


Not long ago Bishop Hughes said before 
five hundred members of Boston Baptist 
Social Union: “Every generation brings 
forth the prophets of woe, who picture the 
hearse drawn up at the door of the Church 
and the undertaker inviting the Church to 
come out to a respectable funeral. The 
skating rink, the bicycle and now the auto- 
mobile have in turn been hailed as the final 
blow to the Church, but the Church still 
lives and we have turned thousands of 
skating rinks into places of revivals. 

“Jesus Christ will claim the automobile 
industry and press it into the greatest ser- 


- vice for the Church. The automobile is to 


be the means of spreading the Gospel to 
broader fields.” 
History supplies us with proof that such 
prophetic statements are not overdrawn. 
* x * * * 


Rey. Henry Ward Beecher once owned a 
horse which he said ought to be a member 
of his Church, for “it would work well alike 
in single harness, double harness, saddle, 
or lead, on the off side or the nigh side, in 
shafts, to a stone boat, or a plow; it would 
stand anywhere it was hitched, and never 
kicked over the traces.” 

It has been said there are three kinds of 
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people in our churches to-day: “The row- 
boat people, who always need to be pushed, 
and pulled, and urged along; the sailboat 
people, who go only when there is a favor- 
able wind; and the steamboat people, who 
go along bravely and steadily whatever the 
wind or weather.” 

Beecher’s horse must have belonged to 
the “steamboat people,” and it is no dis- 
grace to us to possess this horse’s churchly 
characteristics. 

* * * ee * 


“T have come to you, sir,” said a busi- 
ness man to his pastor, “to inquire if Je- 
sus Christ will take me into the concern as 
a silent partner?” “But why do you ask?” 
said the minister. “Because I want to be a 
member of the firm and do not wish any- 
one to know it,” said the man. Then did 
the minister with earnestness reply: “Christ 
takes no silent partners. The firm is 
called Jesus Christ & Co., and the names 
of its members must be written out on the 
signboard.” 

Compare this man’s stand with the root 
meaning of the word “church”—ecclesia— 
or “called-out-ones.” 


1 Thessalonians i. 2-8. 


A colored man met a friend the other day 
and said: “Sambo, do you know dat t’od- 
der night I was sorely tempted? You know 
I used to steal. Well, since I jined de 
church I stopped stealing, but you know 
Mr. Jonsing’s shoe store? Well, t’odder 
night I was in dat shoe store, and I looked 
on de shelf, and I see a pair of boots,— 
jes’ de nicest pair of boots, jes’ my size, 
number fourteen. Dere was de Debil, and 
he say, ‘Take ’em.’ Den de Lord say, ‘Let 
’em alone, dat’s stealing. But I wanted 
dem boots. Mine is all out at de bottom 
and sides. Dere was de Debil and me, and 
we both say, “Take ’em.’ But de Lord say, 
‘Don’t you take ’em, dat’s stealing.” Now 
dere was a clear majority of two against 
one. Jes’ den Mr. Jonsing, he leeb de store, 
and he leeb me all alone. Den de Debil say, 
‘Take ’em quick and skedaddle.’ I could 
take dem boots and chuck ’em under my coat 
and go right away, an’ Mr. Jonsing would 
nebber know nothin’ about it. But bress de 
Lord! I stood de temptation. I com- 
promised, and took a pair of shoes instead.” 
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Poor Sambo Compromise, thy conver- 
sation with the devil is not confined to thy 
dark mouth or thy church. Thy doings in 
the church prevent the church’s doings 
outside. 

x * * * * 


The day the German ambassador took 
his passports, Ponchard, chef of four of 
New York’s largest restaurants with a sal- 
ary of $1800, per year, sent the following 
letter to Gen. Leonard Wood: 

“T have fed as many as twenty-five thou- 
sand people in one day. If my country 
needs my services, my resignation will be 
in the hands of my employers. This is my 
country. I love its institutions, its laws, its 
traditions. I am willing to die to defend 
its Constitution !” , 

Epouarp PoNCHARD. 


An army cook receives $30 per month. 

Shall a patriot dare to do greater things 
for his country than a Christian dares to do 
for his Church? Sacrifices laid upon the 
altar are also sacrifices laid upon our coun- 
try. 

* * * * * 

A manin West Virginia who has not read 
a line of war news since conflict opened, re- 
cently said: “From conversations that I 
have been forced to listen to, I understand 
that Germany and England are in the war. 
I do not know what other nations are in 
the conflict. I suppose, from what I know 


‘ about the racial hatred of the two peoples, 


that Germany and England are on opposite 
sides.” 

Such indifference is not confined to citi- 
zenship in West Virginia. How much can 
a church accomplish with indifferent or 
neutral members? Listen! Because thou 
art lukewarm, “I will spue thee out of my 
mouth.” 


1-13. 


Opposition to the story of the Cross in 
India is lessening, because the system of 
caste is weakening. . 

“See me,” said a native Christian woman 
to a Brahman who asked her to prove her 
religion by a miracle. “See me! I am a low 
caste woman speaking to you, a Brahman, 
these wonderful words of life. What 
greater miracle could you ask?” And yet 
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Illustrative Hints and Helps. 


“In India’s far-away land 
There are thousands of people pleading 
For the touch of a Saviour’s hand. 
They are groping and trying to find Him 
And although He is ready to save, 
Eight hundred precious souls each hour 
Sink into a Christless grave. 
Is it nothing to you, O ye Christians, 
Can you say you have naught to do? 
Millions in India dying unsaved! 
And is it nothing to you?” 


* * 1 * * 


A well-educated young soldier in Japan 
brought a piece of thorny brier to a mis- 
sionary and said: “I once saw a picture of 
a head crowned with thorns like this, and I 
can never forget it. Whenever I have 
things to bear in the barracks, the thought 
of that picture helps me. Can you tell me 
about it, and has it anything to do with 
your religion?” 

When the precious old story of the Cross 
was told him, he accepted its truths at once, 
and immediately went out to tell the story 
to others. 

* * * * * 


This a word picture of a missionary 
holding up the Cross in Korea: “On into 
the night his room was the rendezvous for 
all classes. Men with Mongol thoughts 
and fetid breath sat cross-kneed about him, 
‘shouting all manner of useless questions 
over and over, proposing that he measure 
his strength of arm with them, asking for 
his hat and boots to try on. 
when night came, three or four of these 
callers would stretch out on the floor of the 
seven by eight by ten room to sleep, the 
hottest end of the bake-oven being given to 
the foreigner as a mark of honor. Every 
door was closed and no chink of venti- 
lation was allowed you, lest Horangee, the 
tiger, come and eat you. As the morning 
dawned, a new crowd came, and all the old 
salutations and explanations would have to 
be gone over. Is it any wonder mission- 
aries need a ‘furlough home’ occasion- 
ally?” 


John xiv. 12-17. 


Old Jim, the faithful servant of the pray- 
ing general, Stonewall Jackson, once said 
of his master: “De gen’al de greates’ man 
fo’ prayin’ night an’ mornin’ an’ all times. 
But when I sees him git up sev’al times in 
de night, besides, an’ start in prayin, I 
knows dar’s gwine ter be sump’n up, an’ I 


Frequently, - 


ay 


go straight an’ pack his haversack, ca’se I 
know he’ll be callin’ for it ’fo’ daylight.” 

The men who have revolutionized the 
Church and nation have been mighty in 
prayer. 

* * * * * 

The story is told of an Irishman who 
thrust his head in a hole in a wall during 
a thunder storm and prayed, “God, save 
what’s out o’ me.” The wall fell and took 
his head with it. Someone says this was 
a judgment for “praying small.” Big, 
broad-hearted praying brings big, over- 
flowing answers. He who prays small may 
lose all. 

* * * * * 

When Frederick the Great had designs 
upon Holland, he invited the Dutch am- 
bassador to witness a review of his troops: 
“Not tall enough,’ was the laconic reply 
of the ambassador, as he viewed the king’s 
regiment of giants. “Not tall enough? 
What do you mean?” “I mean, your ma- 
jesty, that we can flood Holland six feet 
deep.” Show me an enemy of the soul that 
cannot be flooded to its own undoing by 
prayer, and I will show a prayerless Sav- 


iour. 
* *« * * * 


“T know not by what methods rare, 
But this I know: God answers prayer. 


“T know not when He sends the word 
That tells us fervent prayer is heard. 


“T know it cometh soon or late;- 
Therefore, we need to pray and wait. 


“T know not if the blessing sought 
Will come in just the guise I thought. 


“T leave my prayers with Him alone 
Whose will is wiser than my own.” 


The passengers of two long trains coming 
from opposite directions faced each other 
across a fallen bridge. They also faced the 
fact that if they continued their journey 
they must pass from one side of the chasm 
to the other by a plank footpath. A timid 
little woman gasped, as she saw the water 
below, “Is there only this one little plank?” 
“That is all, Madam,” said the engineer, 
holding out his hand,—“but it is a plank 
that bears.” Prayer is ofttimes one single 
solitary plank over a torrent of trouble 
that thirsts for our soul—but, thank God, 
it is a plank that bears. 


BIBLE NOTES FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS. 


FEBRUARY, 1918. 


The Book of Proverbs. 


The Book of Proverbs is one of the wis- 
dom books of the Hebrew people. Its 
theme is wisdom, and its purpose is that of 
insisting upon the importance, and illustrat- 
ing the application thereof. The underly- 
ing conception is that of God as the All- 
wise. His wisdom is expressed in all His 
works and ways. Therefore, wisdom to 
man consists in the recognition of this 
fact, and in his finding out the thoughts 
of God, and yielding his life wholly to 
them. Wisdom, therefore, is, emotionally 
and fundamentally, the fear of God; in- 
tellectually, a knowledge of the manifesta- 
tions of the Divine wisdom; and volition- 
ally, obedience rendered thereto. 

The word translated “Proverbs” means 
likeness, and perhaps for us a more illumi- 
native translation would be “parable.” In 
this Book there is a setting forth of the 
underlying wisdom by discourses on its 
value, and by brief declarations of its prac- 
tical application in many ways. 

The Book may be divided thus: 


i. 1-7. Introduction. 

i. 8-ix. Instructions on wisdom. 
x.-xxiv. Proverbs. First collection. 
Xxxv.-xxix. Proverbs. Second collection. 
xxx., xxxi. Appendix. 


—G. Campbell Morgan. 


Though civilization changes by steady ad- 
vances and though customs differ, yet man’s 
nature and acting are the same in every age 
and among every people. Hence these 
terse, energetic sentences, each unfolding 
or summing up some principle of right liv- 
ing in the positive form of counsel or the 
negative one of warning, must ever have 
a universal application; and, though not 
often directly containing distinctive Chris- 
tian instruction, yet the spirit of their in- 
culcations is always in harmony with the 
precepts of Christ and His apostles—J. G. 
Butler. 


Friday, Ist. 


Saturday, 2nd. Proverbs i. 1-19. 


“To know wisdom and instruction” (ver. 
2). Thus is the purpose of this Book de- 
clared on its title-page. In turn it deals 
with many subjects, and reviews life from 
many angles of vision. It treats of the 
whole range of human conduct under al- 
most every conceivable circumstance, and 
offers counsel concerning almost every 
possible phase of moral difficulty. And 
always with this intention, that its readers 
should come to know wherein true wisdom 
consists, and how it is to be acquired. In 


the abstract, wisdom is just that power of 
accurately estimating relative values which 
makes possible the unregretted exercise of 
choice. Its value to men needs no insist- 
ence, for upon its possession depends all 
good. Like a ship without a rudder, which 
drifts aimlessly as the sport of every wind 
and tide, is that life in which wisdom is un- 
sought. Hence this Book, of which it is 
the theme, is all-important. Apart from 
obedience to its precept and prohibition, 
men are like to come to utter wreck. 

What was, however, mere abstract princi- 
ple to the writer has become infinitely more 
to us. For when in the fullness of time 
Christ came, it was as “the Wisdom of 
God.” It is in His light alone that we 
rightly understand the significance of all 
these proverbs. For “He is made unto us 
wisdom”: and what was of old time the 
application of a principle is, in this day of 
the Gospel, obedience to a Person. This 
is life’s ideal objective and first necessity. 
—J. Stuart Holden. 

“Greedy of gain.” The love of money 
is a root of all evil. While many other 
sources of sin exist, there is no description 
of crime which this vice has not prompted 
men to commit. On no subject, perhaps, 
are the Scriptures more copious and minute 
than on the sin of covetousness. If a faith- 
ful portrait of its loathsome character can 
induce us to hate it; if a sight of the vir- 
tues which it has extinguished, the vices 
with which it is often associated, and the 
depraved characters in whom it has most 
flourished; if the tenderest dissuasives 
from it, and the terrors of the Lord warn- 
ing us against it; if Sinai and Calvary unit- 
ing and protesting against it—if all this 
combined can deter us from the sin of 
covetousness, then the Scriptures have 
omitted nothing which could save us from 
its guilty contamination—John Harris. 


Sunday, 3rd. Proverbs i. 20-33. 


How much of Christ the writer of Proy- 
erbs descried we know not; but the in- 
spiring Spirit so guided him that he set 
forth an ideal of wisdom which cannot be 
satisfied short of the doctrine of Christ— 
the personal Word, in Whom “are hid all 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” and 
Whose Gospel of grace and truth, wherever 
received and obeyed, causes this saying to 
be fulfilled in His disciples—“Wisdom is 
justified of her children.”—Donald Fraser. 

Here, in words of terrible truthfulness 
and figures of appalling force, we have the 
idea of retribution. The repetition and the 
accumulation of strong figures heightens 
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the force of the passage. The words be- 
fore us seem to exhaust their meaning in 
the awfully solemn assurance that God will 
never swerve from His course of righteous 
retribution, but will make the reckless sin- 
ner’s doom inexorable and eternal—Henry 
Cowles. 

God is long-suffering and of great pity. 
He gives a thousand chances. He calls 
and calls again. He reproves gently. He 
rebukes sternly. He chastens tenderly. He 
smites severely. Every sinful career is 
marked by such gradations of discipline. 
At last the cup is full, Long trifled with, 
“God is not mocked”; and he who would 
not have Him for his Father must at last 
know Him as his Judge—C. J. Vaughan. 

Mercy, with her weeping eyes (for she 
hath wept for sinners), when she finds they 
will not repent, looks more terribly stern 
in her loveliness than Justice in all his 
majesty; she drops the white flag from her 
hand, and saith, “No; I called, and they 
refused; I stretched out my hand, and no 
man regarded; let them die, let them die’; 
and that terrible word from the lip of 
Mercy’s self is harsher thunder than the 
very damnation of Justice. Oh, yes, the 
goodness of God demands that men should 
perish if they will sin!—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Monday, 4th. Proverbs ii. 


This is the secret of life—to believe that 
God is your Father, schooling and training 
you from your cradle to your grave; and 
then to please Him and obey Him in 
all things, lifting up daily your hands and 
thankful heart, entreating Him to purge the 
eyes of your soul and give you the true wis- 
dom, which is to see all things as they 
really are and as God Himself sees them. 
If you do that, you may believe that God 
will teach you more and more how to do, 
in all the affairs of life, that which is right 
in His sight, and, therefore, good-for you. 
—Charles Kingsley. 

Wisdom is spoken of as a thing that 
must be labored for; the search is to be 
the very business of man’s life; there is 
no point more clearly laid down, none 
more insisted on than the necessity of exer- 
tion in the pursuit of wisdom. There are 
lessons enough in the Book of God for 
every day of the longest life—Bishop 
Goodwin. ‘ 

If we depend upon God and ask Him 
for wisdom, He will uphold us in our integ- 
rity, will enable us to “keep the paths 
of judgment” however we may be tempted 
to turn aside out of them; for “he pre- 
serves the way of his saints,” that it be 
not perverted, and so preserves them in it 
safe and blameless to His heavenly king- 
dom. The assurances God has given us of 
His grace, if duly improved, will excite 
and quicken our endeavors in doing our 
duty. Work out your salvation, for God 
works in you—Matthew Henry. 
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“Wisdom shall enter into thine heart.” 
Truth itself, God’s pure, eternal truth, sim- 
ply discovered, observed, and emotionally 
reverenced, is but treasure still buried. 
“The kingdom of God cometh not by (mere 
admiring) observation”—of it. Only as 
truth melts into our hearts, our lives, our 
daily conduct, and is there moulded and 
coined into justice, righteousness, holiness 
and universal love, do its latent powers 
become actual values—George W. Cable. 


Tuesday, 5th. Proverbs iii. 


As the former address had to do with the 
search for wisdom, this, in view of the 
value of it, is an appeal to cultivate it. The 
appeal consists of a declaration of the es- 
sence (ver. 1-10); a description of its ex- 
cellence (ver. 11-20); and a declaration of 
the safety which it brings (ver. 21-35). 
The essence of wisdom consists in a deter- 
mined devotion to the things of wisdom. 
The inspiration of this is next described 
as life lived in relation to the Lord. Per- 
fect trust in Him; perpetual dependence on 
Him; and worshipful devotion expressed 
in actual giving; these are of the very 
essence of wisdom, and are to be expressed 
in the devotion already referred to. No 
wealth is equal to such wisdom, and the 
very chastenings of God are precious as 
they are conducive to gaining it. The ex- 
cellence of wisdom is proven by the pleas- 
antness and peace it brings to man, and by 
the fact that Jehovah’s works are wrought 
by it. The safety of the soul who keeps 
wisdom is seen in absence of stumbling 
and of fear; in the attitude of beneficence 
to the needy; of absence of envy of the 
evil; and of abiding blessedness in the 
secret, the blessing, the grace, and the glory 
of Jehovah.—G. Campbell Morgan. 

God gives broad, simple truths in His 
Holy Word, as clearly as human language 
can express them; and when these are re- 
ceived He leads the believer on to a further 
and higher knowledge. Thus there arises 
a personal, familiar intercourse, a spiritual 
intimacy, an individual knowledge of ex- 
perience between the soul and God. Not 
little is the dignity, nor poor the commun- 
ion, nor scant the privilege contained in 
this promise, “His secret is with the right- 
eous.”—E. Garbett. 


Wednesday, 6th. Proverbs iv. 


This chapter has three divisions, made 
by My son at the beginning of each. In 
the first portion (ver. 1, 2) the children 
are exhorted to listen to wise and good 
instruction. The writer states that, as a 
child he received instruction from parental 
affection, with counsel to observe it dili- 
gently (ver. 3, 4). The advice given was 
above all things to acquire wisdom and 
never to swerve from it; for this would 
keep him in safety (ver. 5, 6). Wisdom 
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is therefore the first or principal thing, and 
should be obtained at all events. She will 
exalt and honor him who attains her. She 
will also adorn him with wreath and diadem 
(ver. 7-9) —Moses Stuart. 

“When thou runnest, thou shalt not stum- 
ble’ (ver. 12). There are times when 
haste is the order of life. While the nor- 
mal life of the believer is an even-paced 
walking, he is often sent upon errands on 
which he must run, girding up his loins 
and bending every energy to the fulfilment 
of his commission. Instant obedience is of 
the essence of his relationship with God; 
and when He gives specific direction for 
special service, delay is simple disobedience. 
There are, however, dangers to the runner 
that the mere walker escapes. It is not 
difficult for him to trip and fall, especially 
when, as is invariably the case, the enemy 
lays hidden snares for the feet of the 
Lord’s messenger. Yet, in the full provi- 
sion of grace he is safeguarded; for when 
the Divine Word impels to haste, it min- 
isters also fleetness of foot, sureness of 
eye, and strength of endurance. 

The man who said, “I will run the’ way 
of thy commandments when thou hast en- 
larged my heart,” realized this. The King’s 
business, as committed to him again and 
again, required haste. It often took him 
into the enemy’s land, and always de- 
manded the entire earnestness of his be- 
ing. Yet never did he fail to find as One 
greater found when sent upon the largest 
and swiftest mission of all, that “He who 
sent me is with me.” Thus too it may be 
with us. When quick to discern and prompt 
to obey the voice of the Lord, we shall 
always discover the reality of His enable- 
ment. They who wait upon Him derive 
strength to run without weariness, and 
without stumbling.—J. Stuart Holden. 


Thursday, 7th. Proverbs v. 

This is the great turning question of life, 
Am I to be the body’s? or is the body to be 
mine, and mine for God? and according as 
I answer that question I will be a glutton, 
a drunkard, an adulterer, or a servant of 
the Lord. Ah, how often is the young man 
tempted into sensuality by the words of his 
companions, “Come, let us see life!” But 
that is not life—that is death. Life is 
something higher, nobler, more glorious 
by far; life is to obey every word of God. 
To follow the mere body is to lead an exist- 
ence lower than that of the animals, for 
their instincts regulate them; but if man 
will not obey either reason or religion, 
there are no such instincts left to guide 
him. To follow the body is to be carnally 
minded, and that is death—W. M. Taylor. 

Sin is invariably followed by a deteriora- 
tion of our moral and spiritual nature. By 
repeated acts of transgression evil habits 
are invariably strengthened. Evil passions 
acquire constant accessions of energy if 
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they are not controlled. By wrongdoing 
we become less able to discriminate between 
good and evil, and those forces of our 
nature which refuse to listen to the voice 
of duty are strengthened in their revolt; 
the sensibility of conscience is diminished, 
and the authority of conscience is impaired. 
In other words, the more we sin the harder 
it becomes to forsake sin. These laws are 
in a very true sense “self-acting.” They 
are precisely analogous to the laws of our 
physical organization, and to the laws of 
the material universe, and to the laws which 
belong to the province of political economy 
and of sociology. “Defender or avenger 
they have none, and they need none.”— 
R. W. Dale. 


Friday, 8th. Proverbs vi. 1-19. 


The parental exhortations against im- 
purity are continued. In this section they 
are directed against suretyship, indolence, 
the evil man, and certain specific things 
which the Lord hates. The warnings 
against becoming surety here and elsewhere 
must be interpreted in the light of the 
conditions obtaining when they were ut- 
tered. The sin of the sluggard is rebuked 
by the illustration of the ant, who without 
the constraint of judge, ruler or overseer, 
diligently toils to provide meat for herself. 
The description of the worthless person is 
graphic in the extreme. His methods of 
communication are not straightforward, 
but such as suggest deceit and cunning. 
His influence is that of creating discord. 
Then follows a list of things which Jehovah 
hateth. They would seem to give a more 
detailed description of the “worthless per- 
son” already referred to. The “six” and 
“seven” of the opening statement have their 
explanation in the description. The six are 
first stated, and the seventh is that which 
results, namely, “he that soweth discord 
among brethren.”—G. Campbell Morgan. 

What is the action of the ant which is 
to be suggestive to men of the sluggard’s 
mould? She “provideth her meat in the 
summer, and gathereth her food in the 
harvest.” That is to say, she makes the 
best of her opportunities. Opportunity ! 
Let the young think of that word; it is full 
of meaning. The bridge gives a traveler 
an opportunity of crossing the river; the 
ladder gives a man an opportunity of de- 
scending or climbing; the spring gives the 
farmer an opportunity of sowing seed. 
Now write it on the youngest memory; 
stamp it on the opening brain; set it be- 
fore you as a lesson never to be forgotten, 
—every life has opportunities; every life 
has a summer! A summer! The ant 
provideth her meat in the summer; how 
wise, how well! No year has two Junes. 
May never comes twice in the same year. 
Only once! . . . . The ant, without “guide, 
overseer, or ruler,” knows this, and makes © 
the most of it. Go to her, ye sons of folly, 
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“consider her ways, and be wise.’—Joseph 
Parker. 


Saturday, 9th. Proverbs vi. 20-35. 


God Himself, by His Word and Spirit, 
guides, preserves, and communes with the 
obedient heart. A father’s commandment 
and a mother’s law are here assumed to be 
identical in their teaching and effects with 
the law of God. It is implied that both are 
filled and controlled by the indwelling 
Word, and that they faithfully instill its 
blessed truths and promises into the hearts 
_of their children. The assumption is a 

beautiful tribute to the fact and the force 
of parental faithfulness, and it is an im- 
pressive method of bringing the worth and 
excellence of God’s Word to the heart of 
children.—_J. G. Butler. ; 

Christ’s Word is sanctifying. If you get 
to love and revere it so as to exalt it into 
a companion and counsellor, it will tell on 
all your conduct. Like a lamp it will re- 
veal what is wrong in your character and 
motives, your temper and spirit, and be the 
great help to self-examination; but better 
than a lamp, like a wise and loving friend 
it will show the excellence of holiness and 
set you on the way to attaining it. Christ’s 
Word is sustaining. Daily work needs daily 
bread, and it is in the Bible magazine that 
the bread of life is stored. And just as 
the man who wishes strength for labor 
would deem it false economy to save his 
time and take no food, so theirs is foolish 
haste who think to struggle on from day 
to .day without the Spirit’s bread. It is 
through the Word and prayer that we re- 
ceive into our souls the energy of God, 
and import into common toils and daily 
drudgery the freshness and the zest of 
heaven—James Hamilton. 

Beware of evil in the buddings of desire! 
Whoever allow themselves to indulge in 
evil imaginations or thoughts, are prepar- 
ing themselves to commit the crimes they 
fancy. Desires are the seed of deeds. 
Working in the dark, and all the more 
dangerous that their progress, like a 
miner’s, is silent and unseen, they sap the 
walls of virtue; and thus the man of God 
is overthrown, by temptations that other- 
wise had broken on him, as breaks the 
mountain billow on a front of rock.— 
Thomas Guthrie. 


Sunday, 10th. Proverbs vii. 


“Keep... . my law as the apple of 
thine eye” (ver. 2). No figure of sensitive- 
ness is so complete as this. The delicate 
organism of the eye, so easily deranged, 
gives immediate warning of the dangerous 
’ presence of any foreign body, and is af- 
fected more readily than any other member 
by untoward conditions. Hence its use as 
a parable of the sensitive obedience en- 
joined as a law of life upon the children 
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of God. Elsewhere it is used in illustration 
of the Lord’s care of them. He keeps 
them as the apple of His eye, keenly alive 
to their state, and readily moved for their 
defence by approach of the slightest danger. 
Here it suggests the cultivation of con- 
science as the really important thing in 
soul development. It anticipates the Sa- 
viour’s word: “If therefore thine eye be 
single, thy whole body shall be full of light. 
But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body 
shall be full of darkness.” 
_ The danger of treating the Word of God 
in off-hand fashion is a real one. While 
appropriating its promises, we frequently 
disregard its precepts; and even when not 
consciously disobedient, we are all accus- 
tomed to satisfy ourselves with the mini- 
mum requirement of the Divine Law. To 
be really conscientious in regard to it, does 
not at all mean that we must be morbidly 
introspective or perpetually condemning 
ourselves. It does mean, however, that we 
must be utterly sincere in consecration and 
in confession of conscious shortcoming, and 
altogether courageous in obedience. And 
as we keep His Law thus we find ourselves 
kept by His power.—/J. Stuart Holden. 
God’s Word has its silences, merciful and 
beneficent; but Satan’s word has its silences 
too, not merciful, and not beneficent. 
Satan’s word tells of flowery paths, of al- 
luring pleasures, of seductive companion- 
ships, of jovial nights and days; but Satan’s 
word is silent concerning the hidden preci- 
pices, the gnawing remorse, the degrading 
bondage, the deathless despair that lie in 
wait for the footsteps of those who walk 
in evil paths. Flashing lights, costly paint- 
ings, merry music send out their welcome 
to the passer, from halls of fair-seeming _ 
which are wholly devoted to the service 
of evil; but no voice from within, no 
legend on the wall, tells of the ruined 
lives, the scattered households, the broken 
hearts, whose history found its first tragic 
meaning beneath these lights—Henry Clay 
Trumbull. 


Monday, 11th. Proverbs viii. 


The Book rises here into a higher and 
more dramatic strain. Wisdom herself is 
introduced as speaking not merely, as in 
i. 20-33, in the language of reproof, but as 
setting forth her own majesty and glory. 
Her work is seen in the marvels of the uni- 
verse, in the order of human life. She is 
co-eternal with the self-existing God, is 
with Him as one brought up with Him, 
works out His will, is manifested in all 
His works. We are reminded of the teach- 
ing of John, the later development of the 
truth thus sown upon the field of human 
thought, that “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God”; that “without him 
was not any thing made that was made”; 
that He too was from all eternity “in the 
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bosom of the Father.” . . . . Wisdom and 
the Eternal Word are one. Christ, Who 
is made unto us sanctification and redemp- 
tion, is also made unto us Wisdom. This 
truth suggests counsels, warnings, hopes, 
encouragements. And let it not be_for- 
gotten that the Eternal Word reveals Him- 
self (ver. 31) as One Whose “delights are 
with the children of men.”—E. H. Plump- 
tre. 

The fear of God is the foundation of 
character, of wise action and of happiness. 
Having that foundation, a man begins to 
live as one that is to live forevermore. 
Fearing God alone, he rises above all 
human fear; knowing he is to give account, 
he tries every deed. Counting himself not 
his own, he is grandly generous, living 
to do good and not to please himself. He 
prays, he toils, he lives for God.—E. H. 
Gillett. : 

Ver. 36. There is no middle state in the 
next world, no tolerable mediocrity, but 
two contrary states, yet alike in this, that 
the happiness and misery are equally eter- 
nal; and it is just that all who neglect 
eternal life should suffer eternal death, for 
it is the natural and necessary consequence 
of their option; therefore sinners: are 
charged with extreme madness to wrong 
their own souls and to love death —William 
Bates. 


Tuesday, 12th. Proverbs ix. 


The last address is a contrast between 
wisdom and folly. Each is personified as a 
woman calling to youth. Wisdom has 
builded her house and spread her feast in 
the high places of the city. She calls to a 
feast of life. Folly, in the garb of the evil 
woman, sits at the door of her house, also 
in the high places of the city. She also 
calls to a feast, but it is a feast of death. 
Between the two descriptions there is a 
passage revealing the fact that the effect 
produced will depend upon the attitude of 
those who hear (ver. 7-11). The man who 
scorns gets shame, and it is useless to re- 
prove him. What then is this first wisdom 
that expresses itself in willingness to learn 
and gains yet greater wisdom? It is the 
fear of the Lord, and the knowledge of the 
Holy One. In every city, on every street, 
by every door of opportunity, these two 
voices of wisdom and folly are appealing 
to men. To obey the call of wisdom is to 
live. To yield to the clamor of folly is 
to die. How shall’we discern between the 
voices? By making the fear of the Lord 
the central inspiration of the life. By 
yielding the being at its deepest to Him 
for correction and guidance——G. Campbell 
Morgan. 

This Book of Proverbs (emphatically a 
young man’s book) sets before us one thing 
or another, wisdom or folly. . . Lite 
is reduced to an alternative; there is clearly 
marked out for us all at the beginning of 


our life that all is one thing or another, 
<wisdom or folly. Wisdom sits in the high- 
est places of the city and cries, ‘““Whoso is 
simple, let him turn in hither!” Folly 
sits in the highest places of the city, and 
cries with the same invitation, “Whoso is 
simple, let him turn in hither!’ And to 
these two voices all the noise and tumult 
of life and all the diverse voices in your 
own souls may be reduced. They are all 
either the call of the wisdom of God, or 
they are the call of folly, sense and sin.— 
Alexander Maclaren. 


Wednesday, 13th. Proverbs x. 


Here commences a distinct portion of the 
Book of Proverbs. It is specially attributed 
to Solomon, and extends unchanged in 
general character to chap. xxii. 16. Its 
special feature is that each proverb is 
complete in itself, having no intimate con- 
nection with what precedes or follows. 
Usually each proverb is made up of two 
propositions or affirmations, one over 
against the other, 7.e., in antithetic relations. 
—Henry Cowles. ; 

Ver. 9. Men’s integrity will be their 
security. “He that walketh uprightly” 
toward God and man is faithful to both; he 
that designs as he ought and means as he 
says, he “walketh surely,” he is safe under a 
Divine protection and easy in a holy security. 
He goes on his way with a humble boldness, 
being well armed against the temptations 
of Satan, the troubles of the world, and 
the reproaches of men. He knows what 
ground he stands on, what guide he fol- 
lows, what guard he is surrounded with, 
and what glory he is going to, and there- 
fore proceeds with assurance and great 
peace.—Matthew Henry. 

“The lips of the righteous feed many.” 
Themselves satisfied from the Lord’s own 
hand, they will feed others. The Lord’s 
disciples are made mediators between the 
source of life and those that are perishing. 
He blesses, He breaks, He is the bread of 
life, but all the disciples stand round Him. 
getting from His hands, and giving to 
those who will receive. A Christian’s lips 
should keep knowledge; in the heart a pre- 
cious store, through the lips a perennial 
flow for the feeding of many—William 
Arnot. 

“The way of the Lorn is strength to the 
upright: but destruction to the workers 
of iniquity.” It is the same way which is 
strength to one man and ruin to another, 
and the moral nature of the man deter- 
mines which it shall be to him.. That is a 
penetrating word which goes deep down. 
The unknown thinkers, to whose keen in- 
sight into the facts of human life we are 


indebted for this Book of Proverbs, had’ . 
pondered for many an hour over the per- 


plexed and complicated fates of men, and 
they crystallized their reflections at last 
in this thought. They have in it struck 
upon a principle which explains a great 
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many things, and teaches us a great many 
solemn lessons.—Alexander Maclaren. 


Thursday, 14th. Proverbs xi. 


_Our God is emphatically a God of jus- 
tice. Wherever there is deceit in the 
world, wherever injury, wherever oppres- 
sion, there is God’s anger and loathing 
accompanying it. The false balance, which 
is an abomination to the Lord, where do 
we not see it around us? Of every rank 
and class some, and far too many, are and 
are allowed to be and are tolerated as men 
of fraud, men of mere shine—workers and 
upholders of deceit. The secret of all 
wrong is the false balance within the heart; 
the real cheating begins there. An unfair 
dealer has defrauded himself before ever 
he defrauded another. And this is a most 
important consideration for all of us. 
Have we the balance right within?—Heury 
Alford. ¥ 

“The man who is merciful in character 

and to others will be practically so to him- 
self”; the sentiment being that whoever 
blesses others, being merciful in spirit and 
character, will be sure to get a rich reward 
to himself. The very reaction upon him- 
self is blessed; the showing of mercy to 
others is a rich mercy to himself. And 
vice versa, whoever is cruel to others and 
savage in temper will torture his own flesh. 
The inevitable laws of our being compel 
this result—Henry Cowles. 
_ Sowing righteousness is never and no- 
where lost labor. Every act done by God’s 
grace and at His bidding is living and 
fruitful. It may appear to go out of sight, 
like seed beneath the furrow; but it will 
rise again. Sow on, Christians! Sight 
will not follow the seed far; but when 
sight fails sow in faith, and you will reap 
in joy soon.—William Arnot. 

The highest and the lowest blessings for 
life, both of heart and mind—blessedness 
and love, and wisdom and goodness—are 
ministered to men through men, and to 
live without dependence on human help 
and guidance is to be either a savage or an 
angel. God’s guidance does not make man’s 
needless, for a very large part of God’s 
guidance is ministered to us through men. 
And wherever a man’s thoughts and words 
teach us to understand God’s thoughts and 
words more clearly, to love them more 
earnestly, or to obey them more gladly, 
there human guidance is discharging its 
noblest function—Alexander Maclaren. 


Friday, 15th. Proverbs xii. 


“The wicked are overthrown, and are 
not.” There is a hope that bad men will 
finally be themselves extirpated and liter- 
ally perish. But nothing is really anni- 
hilated in them save the celestial possibili- 
ties. A living creature remains—a mind, a 
memory, a heart of passion, fears, irrita- 


bility, will—all these remain; nothing is 
gone but the angel life that stood with 
them, and bound them all to God. What 
remains, remains; and, for aught that we 
can see, must remain; and there is the 
fatal, inevitable fact—Horace Bushnell. 

“The way of a fool is right in his own 
eyes” (ver. 15). The Bible has much to 
say about folly. Even Christ Himself, 
Who prohibited the calling of any man a 
fool in the carelessness of angry speech, 
used the term in describing one who lays 
up treasure for himself and is not rich 
towards God. In this respect also of the 
man who built his house upon the sand, 
He used the same term, not in any con- 
tempt so much as in sorrow. For men 
only become foolish by despising the gift 
of Heavenly Wisdom, which He _ has 
brought within reach of all. When a man 
imagines that his own thoughts are wiser 
than God’s, and his own ways safer than 
His, little can be done but to leave him to 
the consequence of his folly. For nothing 
so grows upon the self-satisfied as this fatal 
confidence in themselves. 

How small is the world in which such 
men live! Blinded to the excellence of 
those who differ from them, and above all 
to the richness of life as God has revealed 
it in Christ, they imagine that it holds noth- 
ing more than they can see. Even truth 
is no larger to them than their own trifling 
interpretation of it. Is it to be wondered 
at then, that those whose ways are right 
in their own eyes, and who persistently re- 
fuse to test themselves by any other stan- 
dard, should be eternally written down as 
fools? The world may count them wise, 
for this is its own folly. But what matters 
most to us all is the verdict of God, which 
declares our destiny, and from which there 
is no appeal.—_J. Stuart Holden. — 


Saturday, 16th. Proverbs xiii. 


Ver. 2. Compare this with xii. 14. As 
the words of a good man benefit himself as 
well as others, so the evil deeds of trans- 
gressors react upon themselves. 

Ver. 5. The contrast here between the 
wicked and the righteous is intense, in that 
concerning the righteous man the proverb 
simply states he holds light; concerning the 
wicked it declares that he becomes loath- 
some. That is to say, a righteous man 
keeping himself separate from wickedness 
hates lying. An evil man giving himself 
over to lying or other forms of sin, be- 
comes hated by others. 

Ver. 8. That is to say that if wealth has 
its advantages, so also has poverty. The 
rich man by his wealth may be able to con- 
serve his life, but the poor man escapes the 


very dangers into which the rich are 
brought. i 
Ver. 14. In this proverb the words “to 


depart from the snares of death” interpret 
the action of such as obey the law. Thus 
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by obedience to law a man departs from 
the snares of death, and so law becomes a 
fountain of life. 

Ver. 19. The reason why desire is not 
accomplished is declared in the second part 
of this proverb. Men will not pay the price 
of departing from evil, and so fail of the 
sweetness of fulfilled desire. 

Ver. 23. This is the declaration of an 
abiding truth that there is sustenance in the 
land, but men are excluded from it by in- 
justice—G. Campbell Morgan. 

Such is our nature, that God cannot make 
us happy or better till He has first sickened 
us with the things we prefer to Him. Be- 
hold, then, the goodness of God in making 
the “way of transgressors rugged”; in 
hedging with thorns the way to _perdition; 
in defeating our plans of worldly repose; 
in all the experience He gives to make us 
feel that we are strangers and pilgrims on 
the earth! Should He do less than make 
ours a life of affliction, while it is one of 
disservice to Him, the proofs of His 
benevolence toward us would be wholly 
obscured.—Heman Hooker. 


Sunday, 17th. Proverbs xiv. 


Ver. 5. The allegiance of the soul to 
truth is tested by smail things rather than 
by. those which are more important. There 
is many a man who would lose his life 
rather than perjure himself in a court of 
justice, whose life is yet a tissue of small 
insincerities. We think that we hate false- 
hood when we are only hating the conse- 
quences of falsehood. We resent hypoc- 
risy and treachery and calumny, not be- 
cause they are untrue, but because they 
harm us. We hate the false calumny, but 
we are half pleased with the false praise. 

‘It is evidently not the element of untruth 
here that is displeasing, but the element of 
harmfulness. Now, he is a man of integ- 
rity who hates untruth as untruth; who 
resents the smooth and polished falsehood 
of society, which does no harm; who turns 
in indignation from the glittering, whitened 
lie of sepulchral Pharisaism, which injures 
no one.—F.. W.. Robertson. 

Ver. to. Human suffering, in all its 
forms, is solitary. Tenderest sympathies 


may flock abundantly and graciously to 


visit it and minister to it. But there is 
something in it that their kindest offices 
cannot reach; something appointed by 
Providence to be left alone; and it is well. 
Grief is of many kinds, but all grief that 
is really terrible sends the soul into speech- 
less, secret solitude. Human love may 
reach out ready hands, eager to help and 
to soothe; but it cannot reach down to that 
lowest center of anguish where the pang 
throbs in intensest pain. So true is it that 
the heart knoweth its own bitterness, that 
not only the stranger, but the friend, can- 
not intermeddle with its distress—F. D, 
Huntington. 
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Ver. 23. Character comes out of work. 
It is what we do that educates us, rather 
than what we read or speculate about. The 
work of life, with the temper and spirit 
we put into it, trains and moulds. It not 
only illustrates but cultivates virtue. High, 
honorable integrity of act cultivates integ- 
rity of heart; enthusiasm in effort resup- 
plies the founts of enthusiasm in the will, 
and sympathetic activities nourish the emo- 
tion itself out of which they flow. Daily 
work assists us to larger and clearer views 
of Divine truth. We may not see how the 
minor and distracting duties of daily life— 
those of the home, the school, the shop— 
can be made tributary to advancement in 


piety. There is, however, a proverb older 
than Chrisiat says, “In all labour there 
is proht. hile the Word of God puts 


discredit on labor that is dishonorable or 
useless, it extols the labor of the wise. 
Eidelity in work and a fervent, enthusiastic 
temper will assuredly freshen our faculties 
and give tone and balance to the mind.— 
RAS Storrs: 


Monday, 18th. Proverbs xv. 


Kind words cost no more than unkind 
ones. Kind words produce kind actions, 
not only on the part of those to whom 
they are addressed, but on the part of those 
by whom they are ‘employed; and this 
habitually in virtue of the principle of asso- 
ciation.—Jeremy Bentham. 

“A word spoken in due season, how good 
is it!” There is the word of warning; the 
word of encouragement; the word of sym- 
pathy; the word of congratulation; the 
word of explanation and apology. To be 
in any sense “a son of consolation,” to be 
able to make life a little sweeter for others, 
good a little easier, evil a little more hated 
and despised, this would be a high privilege 
for the oldest as well as the youngest 
among us. Words can do much in this 
Christian work. Think of the blessing in- 
volved in these words of Isaiah, “The Lord 
Gop hath given me the tongue of the 
learned, that I should know how to speak 
a word in season to him that is weary.” 
If God has not given to each of us the 
tongue of the learned, He has given to each, 
if we will but use it, the tongue of truth, 
of kindness, of purity, of sympathy.—H. M. 
Butler. 

Ver. 29. If we pray for any earthly 
blessing we must pray for it solely “if it be 
God’s will, if it be for our highest good!” 
but for all the best things we may pray 
without misgiving, without reservation, cer- 
tain that if we ask God will grant them, 
for what we desire we ask, and what we 
ask we aim at, and what we aim at we shall 
attain. No man ever yet asked to be, as the 
days pass by, more and more noble, and 
sweet, and pure, and heavenly-minded, no 
man ever yet prayed that the evil spirits 
of hatred, and pride, and passion, + and 
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worldliness might be cast out of his soul, 
without his petition being granted and 
granted to the letter—F. W. Farrar. 

Ver. 33. Wumility is always ready to 
give place; pride is always disputing about 
preference. If we look narrowly into the 
world, we find that few people are heartily 
willing to be below others; the greatest 
number think of nothing but gaining a 
superiority. The primary or first place in 
humility is the only one to which we are 
permitted to aspire—F. Quarles. 


Tuesday, 19th. Proverbs xvi. 


“Commit thy works unto the Lorp, and 
thy thoughts shall be established” (ver. 3). 
It is significant that if we are to realize 
our own highest thoughts and desires it 
must be by first working toward that goal 
we set before us, and then having done 
our best, by committing to the Lord what 
we have accomplished. Of course, it is 
necessarily far short of our ideal, and is 
marred by much failure, both in motive and 
method. Even when we have done every- 
thing of which mind and conscience ap- 
prove, we are unprofitable servants. It is 
the glory of the Gospel, however, that God 
cooperates with our best endeavors, and 
that when our own heart does not con- 
demn us, we can surely trust Him to over- 
rule our mistakes and to perfect that which 
we have sought to do. Do not let us, 
however, trade upon God’s goodness in this 
respect, by committing to Him anything 
but the result of our utmost energies. It is 
no honor to Him to ask His blessing upon 
work carelessly done, or projects indiffer- 
ently handled. For all true work is wor- 
ship, and all unworthy worship reacts upon 


‘him who offers it. 


The reach of each of us is greater than 
his grasp. We all set up ideals under the 
inspiration of the Spirit and Word of God 
infinitely higher than we have power of 
ourselves to realize. Yet every worthy 
thought of ours shall be established accord- 
ing to the work of our hands and the sin- 
cerity of our faith. This is the promise 
which Heaven holds out, and which re- 
quires eternity for its fulfilment—J. Stuart 
Holden. 

In verse fourteen the wrath of a king 
has been, by a striking metaphor, repre- 
sented as messengers of death. In this 
verse “the light of his countenance,” and 
“his favor” supply the antithesis to his 
wrath; and in these is life, for the object 
of the royal complacency is in no danger 
from the messengers of death. Apply this 
to the King of kings, and what a sublime 
lesson on life! Here we have suggested 
the blessedness of reconciliation and the 
conditions of serviceableness. A holy life 
in its ideal combines two elements: abiding 
in the light and love of God and yielding 
fruit in service. He who is reconciled to 
God in Christ abides in the light of His 
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smile. He walks in light and dwells in 
love, and so every condition of holiness and 
happiness is assured. And the same Divine 
favor bestows the abundance of the Spirit, 
the latter rain which brings fertility, which 
insures fruitfulness as well as holiness.— 
A. T. Pierson. 


Wednesday, 20th. Proverbs xvii. 


Ver. 3. There are two thoughts of im- 
portance suggested by this proverb. First, 
that the heart will yield to no force other 
than that of God. Dross in metal may be 
discovered and expurged by fire, but evil 
in the heart can only be discovered and 
dealt with by God. Second, a lack does 
try the heart. 

Ver. 5. The first part of this proverb 
does not teach, as is so often stated, that 
poverty is from God. It rather recognizes 
the inherent rights of every man in God 


_notwithstanding his poverty. 


Ver. 14. The finer the disposition, the 
less it needs to correct it. 

Ver. 15. A self-evident statement, and 
yet one that needs to be made, for in every 
age there have been those who fall into 
both forms of wrong. 

Ver. 24. The contrast here is between 
“before the face of him” and “the ends of 
the earth.” While it is a sure sign of weak- 
ness to see only the things that are near, 
it is a yet surer sign of folly to be forever 
looking at far off things, to the neglect of 
those close at hand.—G. Campbell Morgan. 

“A friend loveth at all times, and a 
brother is born for adversity.” A different 
and correcter rendering would give the 
verse thus: The true friend loveth at all 
times, and loveth like a brother born for 
adversity. . . . . We do not know who our 
friends are until we have been in trouble. 
The cloudy day dissolves the crowd that 
delights in sunshine. When we have need 
of our friends we shall know how many 
friends we have. The men who call upon 
us in the day of trouble are the men who 
are born for adversity, and who are repre- 
senting the genius of true friendship. 
5 . Of what avail is it that we have 
innumerable friends when we can entertain 
them, when we can give more than we re- 
ceive, when we are sources of inspiration 
or blessing or satisfaction to them? Under 
such circumstances we cannot test their 
character : it is when we are misrepresented, 
misunderstood, falsely accused, that we 
shall know how many stand by us; the men 
who go with us into Gethsemane are the 
men who are our truest friends.—Joseph 
Parker. : 


Thursday, 21st. Proverbs xviii. 


Ver. ro. All the names of God being 
significant of His attributes, expressing 
some of the various qualities of His being 
and character, the phrase, “the name of the 
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Lorp,” differs not materially from the word 
Lord only. In this proverb the meaning is 
simply that the Lord Himself is a strong 
tower. The figure is military. Towers, 
built high, were a very effective protection 
against the missile weapons of ancient war- 
fare. The Hebrew word for “is safe” 
means is up on high, and therefore out of 
the reach of darts, javelins, or the sling- 
stones of war.—Henry Cowles. 

Ver. 14. Men tell us that God is too 
merciful—too kind to punish. We try to 
believe them, knowing that God is a thou- 
sand-fold milder, more merciful than 
thought of ours can conceive; but we have 
only to look within and around us upon 
the sufferings that sin inflicts, and the 
vision of a Divinity that does not, will not 
punish, vanishes like a dream of the night. 
Where then can our conscience-troubled 
spirits find repose, where but in Him Who 
hath taken our sin upon Him, in Whom 
there is redemption for us through His 


blood, even the forgiveness of all our sins? - 


If we may go to Christ for anything, it is 
for this forgiveness—William Hanna. 
Ver. 24. There is an inevitable space 
between us and our best friends in this 
world. We all need to have a friend who 
can keep nearer us and understand us bet- 
ter, stand by us more faithfully and help 
us more effectually, than any human being. 
And Christ is such a Friend. Think of His 
power—His power to help and protect, in 
work, in danger, in temptation. Think of 
His sympathy—He can feel for us, He can 
understand us, and all we are feeling and 
going through. His might to help us is as 
of one raised like the stars above us; His 
understanding of us is nearer than that of 
one who sits by the same fireside. This 
best Friend will never disappoint us, as 
those we thought our good friends here 
sometimes do. This best Friend is always 
near. This Friend is never estranged. He 
will never die. There is no shadow of 
coming parting to hang, unspoken of, but 
oftentimes silently remembered, over our 
communion with Him—dA. K. H. Boyd. 


Friday, 22nd. Proverbs xix. 


Ver. 11. Revenge is a kind of wild jus- 
tice. In taking revenge a man is but even 
with his enemy; but in passing it over he 
is superior; for it is a prince’s part to par- 
don, and Solomon saith, “It is the glory of 
a man to pass by an offence.” Generous 
and magnanimous minds are readiest to 
forgive, and it is a weakness and impotency 
of mind to be unable to forgive—Lord 
Bacon. 

“Cease, my son, to hear the instruction 
that causeth to err from the words of 
knowledge” (ver. 27). The responsibility 
of choice rests upon every man. He who 
puts himself in the way of instruction the 
avowed object of which is to seduce men 
from the ways of God, must not expect that 
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any miracle will preserve him from its in- 
fluence. Most backsliding may be traced to 
mental apprehensions created and fostered 
by teaching which has not God and His 
glory at its heart. The enemy sows the 
seeds of doubt and the tares of unworthy 
living in this way. There have always 
been those who have taught another Gos- 
pel than that which has once for all been 
declared in Christ, with the object of belit- 
tling His claim and promises, and drawing 
from His allegiance hearts which have 
begun to company with Him. And it is the 
duty of each of us to refuse all instruction 
which does not make for His greater glory. 
Upon us rests the duty of trying the spirits 
“whether they be of God,” and of declining 
their message, however speciously framed, 
if it tends to make us less careful in our 
walk, and less scrupulous in our obedience 
to His revealed will. 

Many a true believer languishes to-day 
because of his attendance upon a ministry 
whose aim is not the exaltation of the 
Lord Jesus. Considerations of policy may 
dictate their continuance in a fellowship so 
instructed. But there are more important 
considerations than these. The higher claim 
of their own soul’s life demands that they 
follow such an injunction as this. For it 
is the Word of the Lord. And He is a 
faithful Guide to those who trust Him, and 
never more so than when that means going 
outside the camp and bearing His reproach. 
—J. Stuart Holden. 


Saturday, 23rd. Proverbs xx. 


Ver. 9. This is the eternal challenge 
which has but one answer. When a man 
recognizes this, he begins to inquire for a 
Saviour. 

Ver. 14. “It is naught, it is naught,” is 
the description which the buyer gives of the 
article he wishes to possess himself of. 
The words used to-day are not identical, 
but the same buyer is in the markets. 

Ver. 21. Another of the ancient proverbs 
which men need to attend to to-day. It 
would be well to have this plainly engraved 
before the eyes of all young men as they 
enter upon commercial pursuits. 

Ver. 25. A sane warning against adding 
sins to those which are certainly such in 
the economy of righteousness. There is a 
widespread tendency to-day to take vows 
of abstention, or to make promises without 
careful inquiry—G. Campbell Morgan. 

Conscience is not in itself a sure and safe 
instructor as to the path of duty. God has 
not implanted in every man’s mind, by na- 
ture, a knowledge of God and a knowledge 
of God’s law. Such knowledge comes. by 
revelation, not by conscience. What we 
call “conscience” is a monitor rather than 
a teacher; it is that faculty or attribute of 
man which tells him that he ought to do 
right, although it does not tell him what 
right is; and again it reminds him that he 
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has done wrong, when he purposely has 
done that which he supposed was wrong, 
or has failed to do that which he under- 
stood to be his duty. Hence it is true that, 
when a man acts against his conscience he 
is at fault, because so far as he knows he 
does wrong and his intention has been to 
be wrong. But, on the other hand, if a 
man does what his conscience approves, it 
does not follow that he is doing right. 
Many a man is serving the devil conscien- 
tiously. “To the law and to the testimony.” 
There is the standard of right. Your duty 
is to do right as God commands the right; 
not merely as your conscience approves or 
dictates. It is your duty first to know what 
is right, and then to do what is right. 

. . . The Bible, not the conscience, is the 
repository of God’s truth. Beware lest you 
be wrong conscientiously—Henry Clay 
Trumbull. 


Sunday, 24th. Proverbs xxi. 


“An high look, and a proud heart” (liter- 
ally, lofty eyes and swelling of heart) are 
repulsive to God, because they are the man- 
ifestations of a spirit that disowns His 
supreme authority and disregards the law 
of love to man. Lamp or light is used 
figuratively to denote whatever the wicked 
most delight in and count most vital to 
their happiness. Since they are in rebellion 
against God, their lamp or light is precisely 
that which most sustains them in this re- 
bellion, which constitutes their chief joy 
and chief reward in the ways of sin. Light 
is a common, not to say universal, symbol 
of prosperity and joy. That which is the 
source or fountain of such prosperity to 
the wicked is the thing here referred to. 
It feeds their pride, fosters their high 
looks; therefore this, along with their high 
looks and proud heart, goes to constitute 
their sin—Henry Cowles. 

Ver. 6. Nothing can be more clearly laid 
down than this; that God requires truth on 
the lips and justice in the balance; and that 
the opposites, untruth and dishonesty, God 
abhors. This doctrine, so clearly stated, 
needs to be strongly pressed upon con- 
science; for, almost more than the breach 
of chastity, the breach of integrity, the use 
of deceit to gain a worldly advantage or 
elude a worldly loss, has -left a sad blot 
on the character of many Christians, and 
enfeebled the moral influence of the 
Church.—Donald Fraser. 

Ver. 24. The covetous, the man who is 
under the dominion of the love of money, 
“shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” He 
may not have been an extortioner; but he 
was a lover of money. He may not have 
been fraudulent; but he was a lover of 
money. “He shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God.” He has had his day and his ob- 
ject. 
ee earthly possessions. By their in- 
strumentality he may have gratified many 


He has sought and may have accu- . 
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other appetites and desires. But he did not 
seek first the kingdom of God; therefore 
he shall not obtain it. He “loved the 
world”; therefore he “shall perish with the 
world.” He has willfully bartered his soul 
for money.—Thomas Gisborne. 


Monday, 25th. Proverbs xxii. 


_ Ver, 2. The question that naturally arises 
in the mind on reading this is, Where do 
ihey meet together? This proverb is often 
used as having reference to the sanctuary 
or house of prayer; but a very superficial 
examination of the actual condition of af- 
fairs will show that this is a use of the 
proverb hardly warranted. The answer to 
the question is that in the sight of God, and 
in His dealing with them, they meet to- 
gether. If one is looking for locality, let 
him look on to the day of final judgment. 

Ver. 6. In this often quoted proverb the 
true sense most certainly is found by the 
adoption of the marginal readings. It is a 
declaration of the true philosophy of edu- 
cation. That which is in a child naturally 
is to be discovered and trained, in order 
that the purpose of its life may be realized. 

Ver. 11. In this proverb again the mar- 
ginal reading, “that hath grace in his lips,” 
should be adopted. The meaning is that 
the two qualifications which will insure 
the friendship of the king are, first, pure- 
ness of heart, and secondly, wisdom of ex- 
pression. 

Ver. 14. This does not mean that if a 
man is abhorred of the Lord he will neces- 
sarily fall into this particular pit, but rather 
that he who does fall therein becomes ab- 
horred of the Lord. It is a graphic way of 
setting forth the abomination of unchastity. 
—G. Campbell Morgan. 

With verse seventeen commences a third 
part of this Book of Proverbs, distinct in 
some points of style and method from 
those which precede or which follow. This 
part closes with chapter xxiv. The writer 
invites most diligent attention to the words 
of wisdom which he has to speak. “Shall 
at be fitted in thy lips” (ver. 18) 
means shall be confirmed or established 
upon thy lips, to be always (as we might 
say) at thy tongue’s end, fresh in memory 
and ever at hand, not only for reflective 
thought but for ready utterance; words in 
season fitly spoken. I have taught thee 
these great truths in order that thou mayest 
fully trust the Lord—Henry Cowles. 


Tuesday, 26th. Proverbs xxiii. 


“As he thinketh.” It is not great, or 
special, or extraordinary experiences which 
constitute in the best sense the “religious 
character.” It is the uniform daily walk 
with God; serving Him in little things as 
well as great things—in the ordinary duties 
and everyday avocations, as well as in the 
midst of grave and eventful contingencies. 
The spiritual life is itself the grandest illus- 
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tration of the power of littles. Character 
is the product of hourly actions, words 
and thoughts; daily forgivenesses, unsel- 
fishness, kindnesses, sympathies, charities, 
sacrifices for the good of others, struggles 
against temptation, submissiveness under 
trial. It is these which constitute “the 
man” !—J. R. Macduff. 

“Be thou in the fear of the Lorn all the 
day long” (ver. 17). This is our only safe- 
guard against life’s temptations. The pros- 
perity of the wicked may arouse our envy, 
the delights of sin our desire, the state of 
others our contempt. But if we set the 
Lord always before us, making it our aim 
to please Him, not as those afraid, but as 
those who love Him, we shall find these 
things have no power to move us. Like 
a purifying wind the fear of God drives 
from life all evil desire, and inspires His 


children to fidelity in the pursuit of their: 


first purpose. It is the fear of God alone 
which makes men strong to resist tempta- 
tion, and to accomplish what is worthy. 
For it is in answer to this attitude of heart 
on the part of His children that He asserts 
Himself in the gift of His Spirit. 

The fear of God is not merely a frame 
of mind to be assumed in the hour of wor- 
ship, or when circumstances specially indi- 
cate His presence, or when some extremity 
of danger proclaims our need of Him. “All 
the day long,” that is, in every duty, how- 
ever trivial or secular, in every hour, how- 
ever easeful or strenuous, we must abide 
in His fear if we are to realize the fullness 
of life. As in the world of nature noth- 
ing is hid from the heat of the sun, so in 
the redeemed life nothing can be withheld 
from His rule without impoverishment and 
ultimate serious loss. And moment by mo- 
ment, as life is thus yielded to Him, we 
are kept in His love. The life of holiness 
is a succession of similar steps taken in 
obedience, and of moments lived in His 
fear—J. Stuart Holden. 


Wednesday, 27th. Proverbs xxiv. 


Ver. 3, 4. Wisdom is always useful in its 
application to the common business of life. 
It helps to build houses well, to give them 
a firm foundation, to furnish and to fill 
their chambers. Perhaps the gist of the 
proverb is to suggest that the same good 
judgment which proves itself so useful in 
the common matters of our external life 
must be worthy of our confidence and of 
our diligent pursuit and careful use in the 
greater and more vital matters of our 
moral and eternal life—the treasures to be 
garnered in “the house not made with 
hands.”—Henry Cowles. 

Ver. 12. God knows and _ considers 
whether the excuse we make be true or no; 
whether it was because we did not know it, 
or whether the true reason was not because 
we did not love our neighbor as we ought, 
but were selfish and regardless both of God 
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and man. Let this serve to silence all our 
pleas by which we think to stop the mouth 
of conscience when it charges us with the 
omission of plain duty. “Doth not he that 
pondereth the heart consider it?” He will 
judge us accordingly. As His knowledge 
cannot be imposed upon, so His justice 
cannot be biased, but He “will render to 
every man according to his works,” not 
only the commission of evil works, but the 
omission of good works.—Matthew Henry. 

Ver. 29. To forgive our enemies, yet 
hope that God will punish them, is not.to 
forgive enough. To forgive them our- 
selves, and not to pray God to forgive them, 
is a partial piece of charity. Forgive thine 
enemies totally and without any reserve, 
that God will revenge thee.—Sir Thomas 
Browne. 


Thursday, 28th. Proverbs xxv. 


We now come to the second collection of 
the proverbs of Solomon. These, as the 
title specifically declares, constitute a post- 
humous collection, having been gathered 
together in the days of Hezekiah. Speak- 
ing generally, the proverbs in this collec- 
tion are more picturesque than the former. 
They were for the most part antithetical 
and logical. These are pictures, and are 
more perfectly parabolic. 

Ver. 11. The figure is intended to sug- 
gest the thought of proper and beautiful 
setting. Delicate filigree work in silver 
forms a beautiful setting for apples of gold, 
in that it shows them up in relief, and 
makes their value patent. So also a word 
which answers the apple of gold as a su- 
preme value, is yet more forceful as it is 
fitly spoken, that is, artistically. 

Ver. 20. The proverb indicates the im- 
propriety of making merry in the presence 
of sorrow. It is at once a wrong method, 
and serves to increase disturbance, rather 
than to soothe it. 

Ver. 27. Much honey produces nausea. 
So also eventually does self-glorification — 
G. Campbell Morgan. 

“Tf thine enemy be hungry, give him 
bread to eat; and if he be thirsty give him 
water to drink: for thou shalt heap coals 
of fire upon his head, and the Lorn shall 
reward thee.” To actions like these there 
is no argumentative reply. The mere word- 
splitter is left behind in conscious dumb- 
ness when he beholds a meekness so sub- 
lime, a beneficence so unselfish, a self- 
control so perfect; he can answer argu- 
ments, he can bandy words, he is skilled 
in retort and defense; but he cannot an- 
swer an attitude of prayer, an attitude of 
heroic suffering, a temper of charity; he 
has no reply to the generous hand that is 
stretched out in gifts to the enemy. Here 
the humblest Christian wins the proudest 
triumphs; here the child of God shows that 
the age of miracles is not gone, but is only 
beginning.—Joseph Parker. 
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Burpee’s 
Sweet Peas 


are a revelation of dainti- 
ness and beauty. They 
are today the most popu- 
lar Sweet Peasin cultiva- 
tion. 

We were the first to 
grow the Spencer type in 
America, and at our Flo- 

radale Ranch, the California 
‘Home of Sweet Peas, are pro- 
duced the magnificent strains 
that have proved unsurpassed. 
The collections offered below include the 
finest of these varieties. 


Six Superb Spencers 

we will mail one packet each of the 
For 25¢ following: Aenean white suf- 
fused with silvery lilac; BurprEr’s BLEND FOR 
1918, finest mixture ever offered ; DAINTY SPEN- 
CER, beautiful white pink edged; Exrripa 
Pearson, a lovely pink; Grorce HERBERT, 
bright rosy carmine; Mrs. RouTzaun, apricot, 
flushed with delicate pink, together with ‘‘The 
Burpee Leaflet on Sweet Pea Culture.” 
If purchased separately the above Seeds 
would cost 60c. 


Six Newer Spencers 
we will mail one packet each of the 

F or 30c following popular varieties, to- 

gether with leaflet, ‘How to Grow Sweet 
Peas”: Frery Cross, a unique fire-red self; 
MarGareET ATLEE, the best cream pink; Roya. 
PurPLE, rich warm rosy purple ; CONSTANCE HIn- 
TON, large white; ILLuminaTor, glowing cerise- 
salmon; BLug Gem, a beautiful shade of mid- 
blue. 
If purchased separately the above collection 
would cost 75c. 


Burpee’s Annual for 1918 


The Leading American Seed Catalog 


contains the latest and most reliable informa- . 
tion about the ‘‘Best Seeds that Grow.” 216 
pages, with 103 colored illustrations of the la- 
test novelties and hundreds of illustrations of - 
every variety of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
It is mailed free to those who write for it. A 
post card willdo. Write for your copy today, 
and please mention Record of Christian Work. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Burpee Buildings —_ Philadelphia 
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What is an Internal Bath? 


By R. W. BEAL 


UCH has been said and volumes 
M have been written describing at 

length the many kinds of baths 
civilized man has indulged in from time 
to time. Every possible resource of the 
human mind has been brought into play 
to fashion new methods of bathing, but, 
strange as it may seem, the most impor- 
tant, as well as the most beneficial of all 
baths, the ‘‘Internal Bath,” has been 
given little thought. The reason for this 
is probably due to the fact that few peo- 
ple seem to realize the tremendous part 
that internal bathing plays in the acquir- 
ing and maintaining of health. 

If you were to ask a dozen people to 
define an internal bath, you would have 
as many different definitions, and the 
probability is that not one of them would 
be correct. To avoid any misconception 
as to what constitutes an internal bath, 
let it be said that a hot water enema is 
no more an internal bath than a bill of 
fare is a dinner. 

If it were possible and agreeable to take 
the great mass of thinking people to wit- 
ness an average post-mortem, the sights 
they would see and the things they would 
learn would prove of such lasting benefit 
and impress them so profoundly that fur- 
ther argument in favor of internal bath- 
ing would be unnecessary to convince 
them.“ Unfortunately, however, it is not 
possible to do this, profitable as such an 
experience would doubtless prove to be. 
There is, then, only one other way to get 
this information into their hands, and 
that is by acquainting them with such 
knowledge as will enable them to appre- 
ciate the value of this long-sought-for 
health-producing necessity. 

Few people realize what a very little 
thing is necessary sometimes to improve 
their physical condition. Also, they have 
almost no conception of how a little care- 
lessness, indifference or neglect can be 
the fundamental cause of the most viru- 
lent disease. For instance that univer- 
sal disorder from which almost all human- 
ity is suffering, known as ‘‘constipation,”’ 
‘‘auto-intoxication,” ‘‘auto-infection,” and 
a multitude of other terms, is not only 


curable but preventable through the con 
sistent practice of internal] bathing. 

How many people realize that norma 
functioning of the bowels and a clean in 
testinal tract make it impossible to be 
come sick? ‘‘Man of today is only fift; 
per cent efficient.” Reduced to simpk 
English, this means that most men ar 
trying to do a man’s portion of work o: 
half a man’s power. This applies equall: 
to women. 

That it is impossible to continue to d 
this indefinitely must be apparent to al’ 
Nature never intended the delicate hr 
man organism to be operated on a hur 
dred per cent overload. A machine coul: 
not stand this and not break down, ani 
the body certainly cannot do more than : 
machine. There is entirely too muci 
unnecessary and avoidable sickness it 
the world. 

How many people can you name, includ 
ing yourself, who are physically vigorous 
healthy, and strong? The number is ag 
pallingly small. 

It is not a complex matter to keep it 
condition, but it takes a little time, an 
in these strenuous days people have tim 
to do everything else necessary for th 
attainment of happiness but the most eg 
sential thing of all—that of giving thei 
bodies their proper care. 

Would you believe that five to ten min 
utes of time devoted to systematic inte1 
nal bathing can make you healthy an 
maintain your physical efficiency indef 
nitely? Granting that such a simple prc 
cedure as this will do what is claimed fo 
it, is it not worth while to learn mor 
about that which will accomplish this end 
Internal bathing will do this, and it wi 
do it for people of all ages and in all cor 
ditions of health and disease. 

People don’t seem to realize, strang 
to say, how important it is to keep th 
body free from accumulated body-wast 
(poisons). Their doing so would prever 
the absorption into the blood of the po 
sonous excretions of the body, and healt 
would be the inevitable result. 

If you would keep your blood pur 
your heart normal, your eyes clear, yo 
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mplexion clean, your mind keen, your 
ood pressure normal, your nerves re- 
xed, and be able to enjoy the vigor of 
muth in your declining years, practice 
ternal bathing and begin today. 

Now that your attention has been called 
‘the importance of internal bathing, it 
ay be that a number of questions will 
iggest themselves to your mind. You 
il! probably want to know WHAT an 
nternal Bath is, WHY people should take 
nem,’and the WAY to takethem These 
ad countless other questions are all an- 
wered in a booklet entitled ‘‘THE 
WHAT, THE WHY and THE WAY OF 
INTERNAL BATHING,” written by 
Yoctor Chas. A. Tyrrell, the inventor of 
ne “‘J. B. L. Cascade,” whose livelong 
sudy and research along this line make 
‘im the preéminent authority on this sub- 
ect. Not only has internal bathing saved 
nd prolonged Dr. Tyrrell’s own life, but 
he lives of a multitude of hopeless indi- 
liduals have been equally spared and pro- 
onged. No book has ever been written 
containing such a vast amount of practi- 
al information to the business man, the 
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necessary to secure this book is to write 
to Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell at Number 134 
West 65th Street, New York City, and 
mention having read this article in the 
Recorp or Curistian Work, and same 
will be immediately mailed to you free of 
all cost or obligation. 

Perhaps you realize now, more than 
ever, the truth of these statements, and 
if the reading of this article will result in 
a proper appreciation on your part of the 
value of internal bathing, it will have 
served its purpose. What you will want 
to do now is to avail yourself of the op- 
portunity for learning more about the sub- 
ject, and your writing for this book will 
give you that information. Do not put 
off doing this, but send for the book now 
while the matter is fresh in your mind. 

‘*Procrastination is the thief of time.” 
A thief is one who steals something. 
Don’t allow procrastination to cheat you 
out of your opportunity to get this valu- 
able information which is free for the 
asking. If you would be natural, be 
healthy. It is unnatural to be sick. Why 
be unnatural, when it is such a simple 


vorker, and the housewife; all that is thing to be well? [Adv’t ] 
Catnip Ball ,,F2: Sa, EXERCISER 1917 
WA TOY For Bound Volume, Record of Christian Work 
Ready about February 1. $2.50 Each 
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With a package of 
Summit Catnip 

A necessity to health. Book on Cat 5 cents 
Dr. DANIELS, 172 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PIPE-TONE FOLDING ORGANS 


16 STYLES 
The White Pipe-Tone Folding Organ 
is SWEETEST in quality of TONE. 
STRONGEST in volume of TONE. 
LIGHTEST in WEIGHT. 
MOST DURABLE in CONSTRUCTION. 
' EASIEST to OPERATE. 
PRICES the most REASONABLE. 
GUARANTEE the best. 
ty A. L. WHITE MFG. CO. 
) 221 Englewood Avenue - CHICAGO, ILL. 
; Free Catalogue. 
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About 1,000 pages in each. 
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A REAL WINTER HOME 
THE NORTHFIELD 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


HE NORTHFIELD offers 
pleasant homelike accom- 
modations for those desir- 

ing rest, recreation and comfort 
during the winter. The blazing 
logs in the great fireplaces, the 
steam-heated and electric 
lighted rooms, en suite and wita 
private bath, the well-equipped 
library, the delightful sun pa> 
lors, the congenial guests, and 
refined service combine to make 
this an 


Ideal Winter Home 


Let us tell you more about it before you decide where you will spend the Winter. 


WINTER SPORTS—Skating, Skiing, Tobogganing, Snowshoeing, Sleighing, Skijoring as the 
‘‘weather-man” permits. 


F. W. KELLOGG, Acting Assistant Manager Illustrated Booklet on Request AMBERT G. MOODY, Manage: 


: : Delightful Christian Hotel 
Dietz Bulletin Boards “THE HEIGHTS,” Leesburg, Florida 
NE BRONZE FRAMES 


Six-acre grounds, attractive and _comforta- 
STEEL LETTERS 


ble rooms, all with running water. Home 
atmosphere, excellent cooking, all the citrus 
fruit you desire. Good lakes, superior fish- 
ing and hunting, fine motor roads. 
Golf Course Near. 
Bible lectures (evangelical, interdenomi- 
national) in adjacent building, by W. R. 
NEWELL and others. 
Rates $10.50 per week and up. 


s wg, ach line a sepa- 
CUTE «rate Steel Panel, 
at si) four inches high— 
Interchangeable. 


pecial rates to ministers and missionaries. Address 


S 
“THE HEIGHTS,” Leesburg, Florida 
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In use on over 
1300 churches. No 


other board com- P aint Without Oil 


paresin durability, Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Dowr 


ease of operation, the Cost of Paint Seventy-Five Per Cen’ 

attractiveness and price. Write for A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Everyone Who Write 
A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, N. Y. 

booklet. has discovered a proces. of making a new kind of pain 
without the use of oil. He callsit Powdrpaint. It come 


in the form of a dry powder and all that is required i 
cold water to make a paint weather proof, fire proof, sani 
tary and durable for outside or inside painting. Itis th 
WM. H. DIETZ cement principle applied to paint. It acboren to any sur 
face, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil pain 

~~ crane Paes as much. 
aes ° rite to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 88 M Nort! 
20 E. Randolph St, Chicago Street, Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free tria 
package, also color card and full information showin; 
you how you can save a good many dollars. Write today 
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SCHOOL 
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ce ee rey 
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- 541 Lexington Avenue, New York 


TRAINING SCHOOL for 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


i 


| 7 GRAMERCY PARK, WEST 


_ Under the auspices of the Woman’s Branch of the 


NEW YORK CITY MISSION SOCIETY 
REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D., President 


Special advantages are offered in Bible Study and 
practical work to young women desiring to enter upon 
city, home or foreign mission work. 


Address your request for prospectus to 
MISS EDITH H. WHITE, Superintendent 
Room 401, 105 East 22d Street, NEW YORK CITY 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


Civil Service Dra 
Grammar School Penmanship Engineering 
High School Bookkeeping Automobile 
English Shorthand Real Estate 
Agriculture Typewriting Salesmanship 
Domestic Science Story Writin Law 
Enrollment fee $10.00—Tuition Free 


Send name 
and address to 


Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio 


bject Lessons of Scripture 77 ree tt. i Bech Pempblet 


The Seven Little Handmaids of the Bible” 
The set of Seven for $1.00. Get the Seven. 
rice, 15 cents each, postage prepaid. Order by number. 
They contain 29 Chalk Talks and 55 Object Lessons. Address 


ev. Chas. Eickenberg, 4027 N. Hermitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE BEST WAY 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
It is conceded that the individual communion cup is the best. 
Why not introduce it now? 
It is reverent. It is sanitary. 
The Service is chaste and beautiful. 
The quality of our Service is the finest on the market. 
Quality—not price—should determine your choice. 

Write for Illustrated Price List. 


IDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO., 16 Ashburton Place, Boston 


“TheSanitary conn. Cups 
Convenient, Moiseiess and Sanitary ‘ 


The individual com- 
munion service per- 
mits an impressive 
ceremony. 

We introduced indi- 
vidual cups (many = é 
state laws pow, dewene neo . ae fy 
We make the finest quality of — RT 
beautiful polished trays and SENT FO A 
supply thousands of satisfied congre tions. Send for list of 
these churches and FREE CA’ OG with quotations. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 18th St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Scientific methods with 
practical training for the 
ministry. Large faculty 
and library. 


HARTFORD 


THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Graduate fellowships; both 
foreign and resident. Open 
to college graduates of all 
churches. 

Associated with 


Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 


Kennedy School of Missions 
Fitting for foreign service. 


Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary 
Hartford, Conn. 


I'WYOMING SEMINARY 


A School Celebrated for Thorough College Preparation 
Great teachers in every department, College Prepa- 
tion, Business, Music, Art, Oratory, and Household 
Superior Conveniences. Fine 


Arts and Science. 
Gymnasium and Athletic Field. Co-educational. Mil- 


itary drillfor boys. Yearly rates $450. Catalog. 
L. L. SPRAGUE, D. D., President 
KINGSTON Spoke fie) oe le PENNSYLVANIA 


ASHER TRACTS 


DOCTRINAL = EVANGELISTIC = ORTHODOX 
Assorted Packages oe leases .100 200 400 1360 
One of Each Tract § Price.............. 08 15 28 +90 


ASHER BOOKLETS 
HELPFUL = INSTRUCTIVE = SCRIPTURAL 
20 CO'208 PA COS..cccccseresesecteape-cnvedansaseomecnsyane: 6 to 30 cents each. 
A complete price list sent on application 
ASHER PUBLISHING Co., : 
261 MINNESOTA STREET, ST. PAUL, MINN., U.S.Ae 


Agents Wanted to solicit subscriptions to the RECORD 
OF CHRISTIAN WORK. For particulars address The Cir- 
culation Manager, Record of Christian Work, East 
Northfield, Mass. 
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| THE HONEYWELL COMPANY | 
Church Architects 


KOKOMO - - - - INDIANA 
SPECIALISTS IN 


Modern Church and Sunday-School Buildings 
Large Book of Plans, $1.00 
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The Northfield Schools 


DWIGHT L. MOODY, Founder 


With a view to economy in fuel consump- 
tion, the Christmas vacation at the Northfield 
Schools was prolonged one week at Mount 
Hermon, and two weeks at Northfield Semi- 
nary. It has been felt that by thus keeping 


the Schools closed at the season when we 


| 
| 
| 
might expect the most bitter cold, considerable 
economy might be effected. This is only one 
of many efforts which the authorities have | 
made to keep down the expenses for the : 
current year, but in spite of this there is every | 
indication that there will be an increase in | 
current expenses for the present year over the : 
preceding one. 
We must urgently appeal for help to meet 
this from an added number of friends. Already 
we have added to the number of donors over 
the corresponding months last year. We are 
assured, however, that in many homes where 
the RecorpD oF CurisTiAN Work is read there 
are those who would be willing to help us if 
we could but once impress them with what can 
be accomplished by the multiplicity of small 
gifts. 


eS Se eS SSeS 
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The Northfield Schools 


DWIGHT L. MOODY, Founder 


At the beginning of the year we sought to 
meet the increased cost of maintenance of the 
work this year by enrolling twenty thousand 
donors of a dollar apiece. Dear Reader, will 
you be among this number, and can you not 
influence some among your friends to aid us 
in this way? Funds may be sent to the Treas- 
urer, Edwin M. Bulkley, Esq., Spencer Trask 
& Co., 25 Broad Street, New York City, or to 


East Northfield, Mass. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give and bequeath to The Northfield 
Schools the sum of................ Dollars to be ap- 
propriated by the Trustees thereof in such 
manner as they deem most useful for the pur- 


poses of (Mount Hermon School or Northfield 


Seminary). | 
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THE NORTHFIELD : 


PAD CALENDAR | 


1918 q 


g 


next year will be uniform i 
mant| fe? In appearance with those : 
of former years. A\ll references and 
quotations will be new, with an up-to- : 
present list of Northfield Students en- : 


gaged in Missionary work. +) 


AE ARLE. LAS AS ah 


Price 35 cents, postpaid 


We will not be able to guarantee delivery in those countries KQ 
engaged in war abroad. 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK CO., East Northfield, Mass. : 
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NEW DICTIONARY 


THAT IS MORE THAN A DICTIONARY 
Oc.; with Thumb Index, $ Ne ape te Supplemental Information 


co Much in Demand To-day, such as 


Washington’s Farewell Address; Declaration of Independence; Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech; 
4 be Monroe Doctrine; The Constitution of the United States: Business Forms and Laws: 
Weights and Measures; Forms and Letters, business and social. With statistics and other 
‘nformation that make it the ideal dictionary and reference book for desk, office and school. 


IT IS CALLED 
ew Universal Self-Pronouncing 


DICTIONARY | 


Nebster-Morris, with Latest Census and 16 Full-page Color Plates, including Four Pages: of 
Maps—1,202 Pages. Government Test Binding, a flexible and durable substitute for leather. 
Stamped in gold, red edges, size 54 x 74 inches, 12 inches thick. 


MADE FOR THE JOHN WANAMAKER STORES 


Its superiority over similar dictionaries is shown in its table of contents as follows: 


| Rules for Punctuation. Dictionary of Prefixes and Affixes. Dictionary of the English Language. Diction- 
ary of foreign words, phrases, colloquialisms, proverbs and quotations. Dictionary of terms used in Com- 
merce and Law. Dictionary of Names of Important Places, Persons, Buildings, Monuments, Periods, etc., also 
ee eet words and phrases frequently met with in literature. Dictionary of English Christian names of 
ten and women with their derivation and meaning. Dictionary of Mythological and Classical Names. Dic- 
tionary of Forms and Addresses. Dictionary of Abbreviations. Dictionary of Popular Titles of American 
States and Cities, ete. Facts worth Knowing. Dictionary of European War Names. Statistics of the Coun- 
tries of the Earth. Largest Cities of the World. Population of the United States at each census. Correct 
English. Correspondence. Forms of Letters—business, social, etc. Forms for Speeches on various occasions. 
Business Forms and Laws. Weights and Measures. Values of Foreign Coins in the United States. Declara- 
tion of Independence. Constitution of the United States. Washington’s Farewell Address. Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Speech. Monroe Doctrine. 


The Universal Atlas of the World 


— NEW AND COMPLETE 
Baacde for John Wanamaker Stores A most serviceable voiume to have Price, $1.15 


e available for quick reference 


This work is 10% x 13% inches in size, is printed on high-finish paper and durably bound in red cloth, 
with attractive cover stamping 


During the last few years changes have been wrought that render an old atlas useless. New towns have 
sprung up; old cities and towns have grown. This new and complete “Universal Atlas” is needed to super- 
sede former kinds. , : ' ; 

THE MAPS—There are 128 pages, printed in colors, representing every portion of the earth. 

The plates have been engraved from new drawings, based on the latest surveys, carefully edited and clean- 
cut throughout. ; 2 

This work contains a new map of the Balkan States, double page maps of the World, Eastern United 
States and Canada, Western United States and Canada, Mexico, North Pacific Ocean, Hawaii, Southern New 
England. Eastern New York, Pennsylvania, Northern Ohio, Southern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Kentucky and Tennessee, Eastern Texas, Western Texas, Northern California, Southern California, 
Washington. The other maps occupy single pages only, and are uniform in style. On the maps of South Amer- 
ica and Brazil, you will find the new river which is described by Ex-President Roosevelt as his discovery, and 
regarding which there has been so much discussion. Map of Central Europe, showing the fortified places. 
Maps of the Franco-Belgian Frontier, Russo-German Frontier, Austro-Italian Frontier, Dardanelles and Asia 
Minor showing the Caucasian Frontier. ; } : 

RAILROADS—Railroads are shown and named; and with very few exceptions (in crowded or densely popu- 
lated sections), every railroad station and post office is named. 


1910 CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES 


with the new population figures of all states, territories, counties and the principal cities. 


PANAMA CANAL 


An illustrated chapter on the Panama Canal gives a detailed description of this great enterprise, with maps 
in color. 


Philadelphia JOHN WANAMAKER New York 


The Lazy Muscles Tha 


Cause Constipation 


By R. H. SINCLAIR | 


It is now agreed by all of the great authorities 
that constipation is not a disorder of the stomach 
or even of the small intestine, but of the large in- 
testine or colon. 

Under normal conditions, this large colon, which 
is about five feet long and shaped like a horseshoe, 
extracts the liquids from the waste matter entrusted 
to its care and promptly passes the residue on. 

But unfortunately, due to our sedentary lives, 
the colon has gradually become so lazy from lack 
of exercise, that it is unable to perform its functions. 

If we were able to live outdoors and to exercise 
vigorously every day, our colons would handle their 
work properly; for exercise is the greatest and 
most satisfactory colon stimulant known. 

To most of us, sufficient daily exercise, however, 
We have neither the time nor 
Instead, we dose ourselves with 


is not possible. 
the inclination. 
laxative drugs, mineral waters, and other nostrums, 
with the result that, while we get temporary relief, 
we not only aggravate the condition, but find that 
repetitions of the same dose later fail to produce 
results. 

But relief, even when obtained, is not sufficient. 
To maintain health and efficiency, it is absolutely 
of paramount importance to create and maintain, 
day in and day out, freedom from intestinal poisons; 
and this is impossible with laxatives. 

There is a new way, however, to keep the 
colon sweet and clean—a way which has the same 
effect as vigorous exercise, yet without the incon- 
venience or time-consuming features of exercise. 
And the results are even better because the treat- 
ment is localized. 

The principle upon which this new method is 
founded is the same as that used in Massage. 
We all know that massage has the same effect as 


‘ 


exercise—it stimulates the nerves and strength 
the muscles. Colon massage as practiced by es 
opaths has proved wonderfully effective. 

This new method of massaging the colon 
volves the use of a device called the Kolon Mo 
——a mechanical masseur, the face ot which | 
shaped to fit over the colon when placed agaiy 
the abdomen. You merely put the Kolon Mo: 
on a door or wall, lean up against it and turn 3 
handle for a few moments. The face ro 
with a scientific waving motion which immediate 
stimulates the colon and causes proper functionit 
A couple of minutes in the morning each day is 
that is required and unless your experience is diff 
ent from the hundreds of other users you will f 
like a new person after the very first application.: 

Before the Kolon Motor was offered to t 
public a number of well-known physicians w 
acquainted with its merits and used it in their pr 
tice. Without exception the results were m 
gratifying—in fact, every physician who has test 
the Kolon Motor endorses it most highly. 

Martin’s Method, Incorporated, Dept. 332 | 
105 East 30th Street, New York, has prepar 
a booklet called Colon Cleanliness, which they w 
be pleased to send gratis to all readers of this ma 
azine. In this booklet the Kolon Motor is clea: 
illustrated and its application shown. It also ec 
tains a scientific discussion of auto-intoxication, a: 
explains why and how the Kolon Motor produce 
such assured results. Letters from well-known pk 


sicians relating their experience with the Kol: 
Motor also form a part of the book. 

There may be some who scoff at the idea 
colon hygiene and its direct relation to health a: 
efficiency, but the wiser ones will write for # 
free book and learn what this wonderful device 
accomplishing for so many others. [Advertisemeni 


